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The Sherman Letters 


| Correspondence between General and Senator Sherman from 1837 to IS91. Edited by Race: Suen as 


With THORNDIKE. 


Portraits. “Impressive and charming reading. We do not recall, in the literature of war and statesmanship, any co rrespondance like unto 
8vo $3.00. this. We must not only call the correspondence unique in literature; it is also a correspondence beautiful with the beauty of disin 
. . terested and unchanging love.’ . Y. Times. 
~ | “A remarkable correspondence . . . of great historical value We may fairly compare the value of these papers to that of the 
y ; commentaries on the Roman civil war, and that of the letters and other material left by some of the chief military actors in the con 
! test between Charles I. and the Long Parliament.’’—M. W. Hazeirine, in N. Y. Sun 


Lord Ormont and His Aminta By Grorck MEREDITH. 


: — “It is among Mr Meredith's very best novels; perhaps it is destined to be the most popular of all. The author has a story to 
Third Edition tell, and tells it with the novelist’s skill and the essayist's wit and the poet's beauty of style. Newer has Mr Meredith's genius been 
more evident than in this latest novel. It is artistic, dramatic, absolutely original, and makes an ineffaceable impression on the 
Now Ready. | thing." _The L terary World. 
| a5 - . , _ 
12mo, $1.50. * Exquisitely delightful reading. Mr. Meredith has that something we call genius, the indefinable quality of fascinatior The 
, | Independent. : 
> | “It is equal to anything Mr. Meredith has ever done. It is romantic plausible, dramatic, pregnant with philosophy, and 
' reaching in its survey of human motive."--The London Times 


The Pasquier Memoirs 


Vol. Il. | The Revolution—The Consulate—The Empire. Edited by the Due p'Avpirrrer-Paseuier. In Svols. With portraits 


Now Ready. ‘**The author brings before us, and illustrates with peculiar clearness, the characteristics of an extraordinary time His deacrip 
Each Vol. tion of the aristocratic life of old France is very attractive and deserves attention: his picture of the Revolution and its terrible 
: scenes is true and lifelike; his portraits of Napoleon and the Bonaparte family, and of most of the leading personages around his 
8vo, $2. 50. | throne, are well designed and for the most part correct.""—The Edinburgh Review 
) “Since the record of Madame de Remusat's observations was given to the world no light so copieus and searching has been 
Yr thrown upon the Napoleonic era as is cast’ by this volume." —M. W, Hazectine, in VY. Suan 


Life and Letters of Erasmus 
| By James Antony FRovupe. 


8vo, 2.50. The author, in concluding his work, says: “I have endeavored to put before you the character and thought of an extraordinary 
man at the most exciting period of modern history. It is a period of which the story is still disfigured by passion and prejudice. | 

> | believe you will best see what it really was if you look at it through the eyes of Erasmus.” 

> “ the lectures are deeply interesting, and cast a powerful light upon a most important epoch. They are written in that bright 

| and fascinating style which is so characterist ¢ of Mr. Froude.“— Philadelphia Press 


9 
Pomona’s Travels 
Fully A Series of Letters to the Mistress of Rudder Grange from her former Handmaiden. By Frank R. 


e ay LET > 
illustrated STOCKTON. a My 
B A.B F t Welcome as all new books from Mr. Stockton’s pen must be, * Pomona’s Travels“ will be found specially enjoyable in its revival 
y -» BD. FFOST. of old * Rudder Grange” friends. The many readers of that famous story will enjoy a rare pleasure in this, which is quite equal to 
12mo, gilt to it in attractiveness, and which consists of a series of letters from the immortal Pomona to her former mistress, representing her in 
Z P- new and interesting scenes. and in adventures irresistibly comical. It is written in Mr. Stockton’s happiest vein, and illustrated in 
$2 00. Mr. Frost’s amusing and effective style. 


Uniform with the above: Rudder Grange. With over 100 illustrations by A. B. Frosr. 12mo, gilt top, 
> $2.00. The two volumes, in a box, price, $4.00. 


Polly. A Christmas Recollection. By THoMas NeELson Pace 


Illustrated by All lovers of beautiful books will remember the handsome illustrated editions of Mr. Thomas Nelson Page's Southern stories, 
| ** Marse Chan’* and * Meh Lady.” This vear the publishers offer Mr Page's charming tale in a similar style, with exquisite illus 


A. Castaigne. trations by A. Castaigne. 
Small folio, | * A charming bit of humor, racy of the old plantation days."“-—-N. F. Sun 
$1.50. IN SIMILAR S7YLE- Marse Chan. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. Meh Lady. Illustrated by 
> iC. S. Reinhart. Each. small folie, $1.50. 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
FOUNDED 1865. 


| Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second-class 
mail-matter.) 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER, 
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EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 


“Bosh ”’. 
What a Mayor Should Be........... 
The Apportionment Question 
* Thought About Sociology ”’..... 264 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 
Futile Legislation for Ireland...................... 
Lake Garda and Lake Ise0.............cscscessseees 
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Homes for Workingmen 
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Lives of Twelve Bad Men 
The Study of Animal Life 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines to 
the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top of 
column, or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, $24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 








DISCOUNTS. 
Tim 
‘1 insertions pepeboesseersidetedsnsdcecescees os per cent. 
13 : 12 Wes 
26 ‘ 13” se 
3Yy * 20 “ 
52 baad 25 “ 
Amov 
$100 within a year 
50 as 
500“ a 
750 ‘ 
1,000 . “ 
1,500 * 


2,000 “ * 

The NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues 

The EDITION of the NATION this week is 9,300 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the in- 
pcan of advertisers. 








__** Copies of THe NATION may be‘procured 
in Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, 
and in London of B. “P. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, American Newspa oper. Agency, 15 King 
William Street, Strand, W. 

London agent for Adv etieenniaas: R J. Bush, 








92 Fleet Street, E. C 
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Educational 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
M ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
EST END INSTITUTE, ehool for 


pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica- 
tion ae my 
Mrs. 8. L. Capy and Miss C. E. Capy. Principals. 





CONNECTICUT, Norwal 
TSS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR 
Girls.—23d year. Lig  D mae ge and Col- 
lege- eg om ry Courses, Art, and the Lan- 
guages Care*ul attention to » morals and manners. 
ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. Circulars. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
OMFRET SCHOOL.—A New Church 
School for Boys will be opened at Pomfret, Octo- 
ber 3. For all information, address 
WILttaM E. Peck, Head Master. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre, 
HE MISSES VINTO: N’S SCHOOL 
= fet. Yo ge will reopen Thursday, Sept. 27. Num- 





CONNECTICUT, Waterb 
¥ ge MARGARE. 7 S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reg Sept. 19, 
1894. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss 
Mary BR. Hillard, Principal. 








DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Py School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1804. 


ILLINoIs, CHIcaGo, 708 Chamber of ‘Commerce. 
YICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year course. For information, address 
E. E. BARRETT. LL. B., Secretary. 








LOUISIANA, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
rs. F.D. BLAKE AND Mrs L. POLK 
CHAPMAN’S French and English Boarding and 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct 1, 1894 Students 
ae for college. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
fy; DGE WORTH BOARDINGAND DAY 


School for Voung Ladies will reopen Wednesday, 
Le Scho 26. 32d year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
7. TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 
tember 20, 1894. Principals: 
Miss M.C. CARTER, Miss 8S. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
tablished in 1608.) For Boys and Girls.—Prepara- 
tion for the Mass. Institute of Technology is aspecialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Faculty. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. 
ow ‘ond Physics are taught by laboratory 
work. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 110 Boylston Street. 
OSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
The Delsarte Ideal Training School. 
Send for Catalogue and see our advantages over all 
other schools. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Sixth year will } vente September 25, 1894, 

Y Morris HoMANs, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos' 
Be TON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
Epmunp H. Bennett, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Camb) 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, C 
nin HOME. “SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
prsgeves for college, scientific school, or Fite 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMEs S. GARLAND. Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Duxb' 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for young 
boys. Laboratories. Individual teaching. Exceptional 
advantages for home and outdoor life. ee boys. .. > 

NAPP, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“AN IDEAL SCHOOL”’—So says a Boston parent. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
James C. Parsons, Principal. 


Mr 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymout 
Rk. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
W. Roya (Harv.), Head Master 
Mrs. Kwarr, Principal. 





Sdutaliomal 
MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. ate 
R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE’S 
School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard's. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scienti- 
fic School. Send for Catalogue. 
NEw YorK CIty, 43 West 47th St. f 
ny LSS WHITON and MISS BANGS— 
English and Classical School. Native teachers 
in Modern Languages. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Vassar, and W: ellesley. Special care in home and sc hool 
given to little girts. Gymnasium. 














New York City, 22 East 54th mn ~~ 
HE MISSES GRINNELL’S 


DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens October 4. 
Kindergarten ¢ October | 10. Fifteent year. 


VS wr s7 





ra YORK CITY, 7 Fist St., at West End ‘Ave. 
NORMAN INST.—Founded 1857 

VAN NORMAN, Mrs. J. L. MATTHEWS, 
Principal. Vice-Principal. 


Mme. 





New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
TSS GIBBONS’ SCHOCL FOR GIRLS 


—Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, Principal. Afew ok 
(ng pus pupils t taken. n. Reopens October 3. 


NEw YorK City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HEMISSES MERINGTON.— 
Nomth and Bagitch Schocl. ” Resident papie. 
NEw YORK, Utica. 
RS. PLATT’ S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


—The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 20, 
1894. Applications should be made early. — 





NorRTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
AVENSCROFT SCHOOL—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD McDONALD, B.A., Oxford (son of George 
MacDonald). 


Outro, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn, 31 Bellevue Ave. 
ly ISS LUPTON kas prepared girls to 

pass without condition the full Harvard exami- 
nation for admission There have been pupils from 
her school the past year at Vassar College, the Cincin- 
nati Uuiversity, and the Chicago University. A few 
boardin pupils are received. Circulars are sent on 
application. 


A OHIO, ‘Cincinna ti. 


TSS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
ed. Circulars sent on applicat ion. 





Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
Ms BALDWIN’S 
DAY, BOARDING, and COLLEGE PREPARATO- 
poy SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Sept. 26, 1894. Ad- 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster Co., Lititz. 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY 
_s Founded 1794. A Moravian School for Girls and 
Young Women, with Post Graduate Department. Care- 
ful supervision, liberal course, and rational methods. 
Scholars received at any time. For circulars apply to 
CHARLES B, SHULTZ, D.D , Principal. 


PENNSYLY ANI Asta, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
elten 

ISS MAR y "z. STEVENS’ BOARD- 

ing and Day School.—26th year. “ Approved” 

by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawrentrance exa- 








minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philade iphia, c hestnut Hill. 
mn) RS. COMEGYS AND M/SS BELL'S 
English. French, and a Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 
Students prepared for College. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. ia 1848. 
Opens Sept. 26. 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 26 Cabot Street. 

TSS MARY C. WHEELER'S PRE- 

paratory,Collegiate, and Art School reopens Octo- 
ber 2, 1894. Certificate admits to Brown University, 
Smith and Wellesley Colleges. College Professors in 
Collegiate Department. Art School prepares for Paris 
studios. Limited number of boarding pupils. 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
RIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEX- 
es.—Founded in 1784. Excellent Home. Students 
from 18 States. All denominations. + aaa work in 
English, Science, Classics, Music, and A 
Address AuGU orink ‘Jos 








Vrrornia, Norfolk 
ORFOLK ACADEMY FOR 
Prepares for Un. of Va., J. H. Un., 
Naval Academies, Schools of Science, 
ROBERT W. TUNSTALL, B.A., Principal. 


BOYS.— 
U.S. Mil. and 


ENGLAND, Bournemouth. 
SCHAM SCHOOL.—The Rev. G. H. 
WEstT, D.D., Head Master. Well-known Prepara- 
tory School ‘in this lovely spot on the South Coast. 
Noted for its dry and sunny climate. Special care of 
a Games ‘made a great point. Masters, Universi 
4 Honor-men and Athletes. American boys taken 
ebarge of during holidays Highest American anifrg 
I'sh references. 
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Educational. 


The Columbian University, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Preparatory School opens............. September 24 
The Columbian College opens.. ......September 24 
The Medical School opens..................... Octover 1 
The Dental School opens Octe ber 1 





The Corcoran Scientific School opens vases ... October 2 
The Law School opens................ ..... October 3 
The School of Graduate Studies ope ns. .. October 4 


THE LAW SCHOOL FACULTY. 
JAMES C. WELLING, LL.D., President, 
Professor of Public and Private International Law. 

The Hon. JOHN M. HARLAN, LL.D. 
(Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States) 
Professor of the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the 
United States, of the aw of Domestic Relations, 
of Commercial Paper, and of Torts. 
The Hon. WALTER 8. COX, LL.D. 
(Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia), 

Professor of the Law of Real and Personal Property, 
of Contracts, and of Crimes and 
Misdemeanors, 

The Hon. WILLIAM A. MAURY, LL.I 
(Sometime Assistant Attorn-y-General ‘of the United 
States), 

Professor of Fquity Jurisprudence, of Common Law 
and Equity Ple ading, and of the Law of eae 
The Hon. DAVID J. BREWER, LL. 
(Associate Justice of the Supreme Court ~ he United 
States), 
Professor of the Law of Corporations. 
Prof. G. H. EMMOTT, A.M., LL.M., 
Lecturer on the Civil Law. 
HENRY E. DA ‘IS, A.M., LL.M., 
(Sometime Assistant Atcorney of the District of Colum 
bia). 
WILLIAM F. MATTINGLY, Esq., 
(Of the Wasrington Bar), 
Lecturer on Practical Commercial Law. 

The Hon. WILLIAM EDGAR SIMONDS, A M., LL.B., 
(Sometime United States Commissioner of Patents), 
Professor of the Law ot Patents. 

The Hon. ANDREW C. BRADLEY, 

(Associate Justice of the 4upre a Court of the District 
of Columbia), 

Lecturer on Criminal Law and on Criminal Pleading 
and Practice. 

WILLIAM G. JOHNSON, LL.M., 

(Of the Wasnington Bar), 

Professor of Legal Catechetics and Judge of Moot Court. 





For Catalogue, descriptive of these several schools, 
address ROBERT H. MARTIN, Secretary. 


Museum of Fine Arts 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Nineteenth year will open October 1, 1894. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy aod perspective. Principal instruc 
tors: F. W. Benson, b. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing ana J'ai: ting), Mrs. William Stone (Decora 
tive Design), B. L Pratt (Modelling), G. H. Monks, M.D. 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum. 
For circulars giving detailed information, address 

Miss FLIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. r. 


~ COLGATE ACADEMY. 
AMILTON, N. Y. 


New gymnasium; cottage dormitories, improved course 
of study; best modera methods. For illustrated Cata 
logue, address the Principal. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 
59TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies and Business. U.S. a y offi- 
cer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of Wa 
BISBEF & AMEN, Pri ietpals. 


ME: S. JOHN McGINNIS, Jr.,OF NE Ww 
York, has taken aa apartme ni, No. 40 Ave. Vie 

tor Hugo, Paris, where she wiil receive giris of any 
age, enabling them to Lave the best advantages there 
and will arrange for some travel if desired. Refer 
ences required. Inquiries may be made of Mr. Horace 
White, New York Evening Pos: 





(= ULARS of Best Schools, with Advice, 
free to parents. Teachers supp lied for Colleges 
and Schools without charge. KERR & HUYSSOON, 
UNION SCHOOL BUREAL, 2 v. 14th St.. N. _Y. 


/ OCK WOOD HOU SE .—Home for 6 bor r 
~ GREYSTONE.—For young boys. Preparation 
for College. Family influences. Refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Short Hilis, N. J. 


7 he Thorough Inst ton ctven at Duncan's 
Davenport Business College, Davenport, ty 
is verified by more than 100 Banks using their studen 











Educatonatl. 


Berlin, Germany. 
GOOD PRIVATE PENSION. 
Location convenient, table excellent; terms mode 
rate; special summer rates; good facilities for learning 
German. Reference, by nermission, to Miss Ellen C. 


Pierson, Elmira C ollegé, Elmira, N Y. 
FR . BECK, Hallesche Str., 





Teachers, etc. 
1 LADY RESIDING IN ENGLAND 
ae 


who has lived several veara in America, wishes to 
act as companion and courier to ladies or chiloren who 
are to be on the continent during the coming winter. 
Would act as governess if desired. Address M. A. Y 
69 Trinity Square, Margate, Eogland 
Refers to Dr. Vincent Y. Bowalteh, 719 Boviston St 
Boston, Mass. 


H 7ANTED.—A TEACHER OF SEV! 
ral years’ experience, a gra tuate of a State Uni 
versity, who has done two years’ graduate work in 
biology and physiology at the Jobns Hopkins, wants a 
position in a school or coilege. Address 
F. W. P., care Nation. 


WO YOUNG LADIES DESIRING 
the educational advantages of Boston can find a 
home in @ private family by applying to Miss WaL.xy, 


73 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. Highest refer 
ences required. 





H v. BU WV N, TUTUR FOR VALE 
- Richmond Hill, L. 1. 


" Hhgen 5 SW. STONE 7 uter for fiar- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School —— 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ . ENCIE. 
4 Ashburton Place, Beston; 70 ane ‘Ave., N. .. 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church Street, Torento; 
803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 120% South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 
EVERETT QO. Fisk & Co, 
MERIC “AN. 14ND FOREIGN TEACH- 
<1 ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 


Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Youna- Futon, 
23 Unton Square, New York 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY, 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, recommends best teact 
ers toemployers free of charge. Are filling hundreds 
of h'gh-ciass positions this season. Correspondenc: 
solicited. C. J. ALBERT, Manager 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AGENCY. Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
C. B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room ¢ 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN FP» 
d sors, tutors, governesses, teachers, etc, suppled 
tk to colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM CoYRIERRE, 
i5v oth Ave., cor. 20th St, N.Y 
“CHER ME RHORN’S TEACHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best know nin the U.S 
Established 1555. $ East 14th St.. N. ¥. 





HE “BRIL IGE TEACHERS AGEN- 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston. and 211 Wabasb 
Ave., Chicago. Agency Manuai free to any address. 


> gel RICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
P ers’ Bureau. Miss Grack Powers Tuomas, M’e't 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


? 4 op yyy i8 valuable in proportion to its 

é 1x 4 1 ge MEV influen If it merely hears of 

vacancies and tells Th ad is something, but if 

you about them eee® it is asked to recom 

mend a teacher and recom eee 

mends you, that is more. Ours kK CCOMMCHAS 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


European Winter Resort. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,000 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR EXCURSIONS 
Fine Luiversity, Hospital, ete. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


: ut the year. Cart Laxpsesr, Proprietor. Large, 
‘ is; Matern conveniences; superior cul 
sine. Ct NS A SPECIALTY Best referenoes. 
Ulustrated pamphlets sent o n application. 


ADORESS ON IMPROVING THE 


MEMORY 


MEMORY. ‘i /BRARY 242 BROADWAY NEW YORs 


KIND rome nes =N SUPPLIES 


xt Schermerhorn’s, 3 East rth St.. N.Y. 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FURNISHING DEPT 


Misses’ and ( roms Neepers, 
a a , ¢ 
Rain-proeft Serge and Mackint ( é 
Sutts, Plain and Trime 
Ladies’ Stik ana Ch n ila 


Wrappers and Tea Gotwns, 
Skirts, Hair Cloth and M 


French and Domestic Under ell. 
CORSETS 


THE NEW **PAR ME. 


ay 
2, | Droadooay A 19th ct. 
¢ 


NEW YORK. 





ur latest work is again a financial syccess—s9 our 

lisher tells me. How do you manage to keep tr 
Il keep my eyes open end subscribe to Romeike’s. 
Taleo am one of Nometke’s subscribers 
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GINN & COMPANY PUBLISH 
AN UNAPRROACHED GREEK SERIES. 


Goodwin's Greek Grammar. Revision of 1892. 


By W. W. Goodwin, Professor of Greekin Harvard University. 
12mo. Half morocco. 451 pages. $1.65. 


New Anaba Sas First four Books, with an Illustrated Vo- 


CMS feces > RIDES cabulary. 
Revised by Professors Goodwin and F. W. White of Harvard 
University. 
12mo. Half leather. With Map and Illustrations. $1.65. 


Thucydides, Book 11. 


Edited by C.F. Smith, Professor of Grek in Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. ; 
Square 12mo, 320 pages. $1.75. (College Series of Greek Authors.) 


Seymour's School lhad. 


With Introduction, Commentary, and Illustrated Vocabulary by 
T. D. Seymour, Professor of Greek in Yale College. 


Books I-III. uare 12mo. Half leather 371 pages. $1.35. 
Books I-VI. 478 pages. $1.75. (College Series of Greek 
Authors.) 


Homer's Odyssey, Books V—VIII. 


Edited by B. Perrin, Professor of Greek in Yale College. 


Square 12mo. Cloth. 186 pages. %1.50. (College Series of Greek 
Authors.) 





A School Odyssey. In preparation. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Professors 
Perrin and Seymour of Yale College. 


Latin and Greek Classics for Schools. 


Under the general editorial supervision of W. C. Collar, Head 
master of the Roxbury Latin School, and Fohn Tetlow, Heaa- 
master of the Girls’ High and Latin Schools, Boston. 


The Gate to the Anabastis. 
By C. W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston. 
12mo. Cloth. 51 pages. 45 cents. , 


The Beginner's Greek Composition. 





Based mainly upon Xenophon's Anabasis, Book I. By W.C. Col- 
lar, Headmaster of Roxbury Latin School.and M.G. Daniell, 
Principal of Chauncy Hall School. 

Square l6mo. Cloth. 201 pages. Illustrated. 95 cents. 


The Beginner's Greek Book. 


By F. W. White, Professor of ‘Greek in Harvard University. 
12mo. Half leather. 428+70 pages. $1.60. 


The above books can be ordered of any bookseller. or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt 
of price. Descriptive circulars of all our Books, and a copy of our High School and College Catalogue sent free to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


The History of 
Trade Unionism. 


By SipNEyY and BEATRICE WEBB. With Map and full Bibliography of 
the Subject. 8vo, 574 pages, $5.00. 


*,* This work, the result of three years’ special investigation, describes the 
growth and development of the Trade Union Movement in the United King- 
dom from 1700 down to the present day. Founded almost entirely upon mate- 
rial hitherto unpublished, it is not a mere chronicle of Trade Union organiza- 
tion or record of strikes, but gives, in effect, the political history of the English 
working-class during the last 150 years. 


“The book is a masterpiece of lucidity and knowledge. Every page is of 
value, and nearly every sentence contains a fact.’”°—Speaker. 


‘“*A book of first class importance. The authors are admirably qualified 
for their task, and their book will become a classic in the library of labor.”’— 
Review of Reviews, 


“*Mr. and Mrs. Webb's book is, from their standpoint, a masterly piece of 
work; and even those who utterly disseat from their underlying assumptions 
ant afford to disregard the facts and figures they have accumulated.”°— 

Times. 


‘From many points of view it deserves to be attentively considered, not 
only because of the ay peg ability with whica it has been written. but ow- 
ing to the vast amount of labor it has invo'ved. and the extraordinary accumu- 
iation of facts which, in the course of some 500 pages, it has epitomized. The 
whole subject is laid out by the authors in a masterly and comprehensive man- 
ner.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


“ This learned, laborious, and valuable book. . . . Every single move- 
ment in the transition from the old unionism to the new—with notices of the 
most important persons who took part in them, of the interaction between 
unionism and imperial legislation—is traced clearly and ably. Then follow 
tables showing the distribution of unionism throughout the kingdom, a long 
and most interesting description of the working and general life of a trade 
union, appendices, and a copious bibliography. No stud nt of the Trade Union 
movement can afford to neglect this carefully prepared history.”—Daily News. 





NEW NOVELS. 


My Lady Rotha. 


A ROMANCE OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


By StTanLey J. WeyYMAN, author of ‘“‘A Gentleman of France,” 
‘* Under the Red Robe,” ‘‘The House of the Wolf.” With Eight 
Itlustrations.. Crown 8vo. $1.25. 


‘* Few writers of fiction who have appeared in England in the last decade 
have given their readers more satisfaction than Mr. Tener J. Weyman, and 
no single writer of this number can be said to have approached him, much less 
to have equalled him in the romantic world of the historical novel. . . . He 
has the art of story-telling in the highest degree, the art which instinctively 
divines the secret, the soul of the story which he tells and the rarer art, if it be 
not the artlessness, which makes it as real and as inevitable as life itself. His 
characters are alive, human, unforgetable, resembling in this respect those of 
Thackeray in historical lines and in a measure those of Dumas, with whom, 
and not inaptly, Mr Weyman has been compared. His literature is good, so 
good that we accept it as a matter of course, as we do that of Thackeray and 
Scott. Mr. Weyman’s historical! novels will live.’°—New York Mail and 
Express. 


The Matchmaker. 


A Novel. By Mrs. L. B. WALFORD. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.50. . 


‘*A new novel by the author of ‘The Baby's Grandmother’ and ‘ Mr. 
Smith’ is alwa:s eagerly anticipated by those who enjoy a love story told with 
acharming freshness of style, with a satirical yet good-natured treatment of 
human foibles, and with a vivid, witty, and animating use of that sentiment 
which ‘ makes the world go round.” . . . ‘The Matchmaker’ . . . will 
be found one of the most delightful of its author's works. 

“ Sure to find a large circle of refined and intelligent readers. The story is 
constantly lighted up with touches of humor, and the picture of simple family 
life and the feminine occupations it affords is natural and entertaining.’’— 
Beacon, Boston., 
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The Week. 





Tue Democratic canvass has at last been 
formally opened by Senator Hill’s accept 
ance of the nomination for Governor, and 
the finding, after long search and many 
declinations, of a man who is willing to 
become the candidate for judge of the 
Court of Appeals, because, being now on 
the Supreme bench and not required 
to resign, he has nothing to _ lose. 
Never has a campaign started more 
gloomily. Hill confessed that he had 
been trying hard to escape from the candi 
dacy, and admitted that he was leading a 
forlorn hope. The candidate for Lieute- 
nant-Governor cannot give him any help, 
for Mr. Lockwood presided over the con 
vention which nominated Maynard last 
year, and is thus involved with Hill in that 
crime. Judge Gaynor’s declination led to 
the offer of the nomination for judge to 
more than one lawyer of prominence, 
whose refusal to accept was based upon 
the fact that the candidate for Governor is 
the man who carried through the Maynard 
business. Hinckley, the chairman of the 
State committee which is to conduct the 
canvass, did some of the dirty work in the 
stealing of the senatorship from the Hud- 
son River district. In addition he is a 
bungler, as it has been shown that he con 
cealed and lied about Judge Gaynor’s de 
clination for days and thus muddled the 
situation badly. Altogether the outlook 
is most depressing for the whole gang, and 
most encouraging for those who hope to 
see Hill at last laid out. 





We should be among the last to attempt 
to excuse party fanaticism on either side, 
yet we must remind decent Democrats, at 
the risk of seeming to excuse the Republi 
cans, that the existing rottenness in State 
and city politics against which we are now 
rising, is largely Democratic work, and 
that the prime mover in it, the instigator 
of some of it, the apologist of more, and 
the intimate associate and companion of 
the foul wretches who fill the city govern 
ment, is the Democratic candidate for the 
governorship. What is worse is that, dur 
ing the week, several Democrats of promi- 
nence and position who profess to be enlist 
ed in the cause of reform, have announced 
their intention of voting for this man 
some because he is a leader, and others be 
cause he is ‘‘able,’’ and others because he 
is upright. The condition of the moral 
sense which prompts such utterances is 
naturally alarming for those who believe 
that every man expresses in his choice of 
public officers his own notions of right and 
pie 2 and that the disavowal of con 
sciehce in the management of public af 





fairs has, in all ages of the world, been the 
precursor of great changes. 





Seldom has a man destroyed his own 
reputation so swiftly and completely as 
Judge Gaynor has done within the past 
fortnight. He had made a fight against 
the public thieves in Brooklyn and the 
polluters of the ballot in Gravesend which 
challenged admiration for its courage, vi 
gor, and persistence: and he had been 
elected judge of the Supreme Court by his 
neighbors and friends over the regular 
Democratic candidate in a Democratic dis 
trict, by a majority so large as to indicate 
a widespread faith in the man among those 
who knew him best. The good-natured 
public, always ready to give a quick wel 
come to a new man who has shown any 
capacity for public service, was prepared 
two weeks ago to accept Gaynor asa re 
form candidate for Governor, who would 
represent the same sort of opposition to 
Hillism in the State as he had shown to 
McLaughlinism in Brooklyn and McKane 
ism in Gravesend. But it was an ideal 
Gaynor whom the people had in mind. The 
real man has now been exposed by himself. 
Since he was put on the ticket with Hill 
as judge of the Court of Appeals he has 
toyed with this nomination in a way which 
showed that he was anxious to accept. He 
has finally declined it with very bad grace, 
and in a letter so full of ** gush" that it is 
humiliating to think a judge of the Su 
preme Court could have written it. 





We have no heart to dwell upon the 
manifold weaknesses of this communiva 
tion, but we must call attention to the pas 
sage in which Judge Gaynor “ gives him 
self away *’ as a reformer, and indeed as a 
man who possesses any insight into charac 
ter. It is where he says: 

“Tf I thought that the withdrawal of my 
name would injure Senator Hill's canvass, I 
would try to see some way to allow it to r 
main, for his recent development in the na 
tional Senate places him with the foremost 
public men of his day. Between him and his 
opponent he should, and I trust will, prevail.” 
If there is one man in American politics 
whose character and influence are per 
fectly well known, it is Senator Hill. He 
represents on a wider field precisely the 
same methods as MeKane in Gravesend 
and McLaughlin in Brooklyn, and he 
ought to be fought with the more vigor as 
his sphere of intluence is the greater. To 
oust McLaughlin fron. power and to send 
McKane to Sing Sing for their crimes, and 
then to join forces with the man who was 
for years hand in glove with those crimi 
nals, is to throw away one’s reputation 
for sincerity or ability to distinguish right 
from wrong. As for Gaynor’s reference to 
Hill's ** recent development in the nation 
al Senate,"* the man who could be deluded 
by the transparent insincerity and intrigue 


which have characterized his course there, 





shows himself far too credulous to be 
trusted. Hill has been the most baleful 
force in our politics for the last ten years, 
and it is a melancholy spectacle to find a 
judge who was given his place on the bench 
for his fight against Hill's ** pals,"* hailing 
the leader of the gang as one of ** the fore 
most public men of his day.’ The Gaynor 
incident lends point to our comments in 
another column on the absurdity of our 
tendency to seize hold of anybody who has 
caught a thief and offer him the highest 
honors within our gift. 

The Massachusetts Democrats hail the 
new tariff as * the beginning of the end of 
an unconstitutional system of duties for 
protection only “'; express regret that the 
original Wilson bill was defeated: * hold 
those Democratic Senators who, by thetr 
inaction or resistance, prevented its pas 
sage, to be traitors to their party, and de 


mand their retirement from party leader 


ship"; and declare it the nediate duty 
of the party to place upon the free list all 
raw materials, to abolish all duties whic 
tend to create or maintain monopolies and 
Trusts, and to reduce all prohibitory duties 
This is as positive and detinite a policy as 
could be asked for, and the declarati 
must command respect for its sincerity 
where its principles are not accepted. The 
financial plank is equally intellugible, and 
for the most part equally sound, alt! 

the demand for the unrestricted repeal of 
the tax on State banks cannot be endorsed 
So, too,about the income tax the Massachu 
setts Democrats are not afraid to express 
their minds, as the Republicans were. 
They “‘approve the principle of the in 
come tax as a return to correct theories 
of taxation.” 
vice, they do not content themselves with 


As regards the civil ser 


calling for ‘*clean politics”’ and ‘ pure 
administration,”’ but demand that the 
scope of the reform already begun ‘be 
extended as fast as the Civil-Service 
Commission deems practicable, to the 
end that all federal positions to which 
he merit system of appointment is ap 
plicable may be placed by law upon a 
strictly non-political basis,"* and call upon 
the present administration to formulate 
and recommend some plan by which the 
post-offces may be brought within the 
merit system, and the continued tenure of 
faithful officials be secured. These are by 
no means all the salient points of a plat 
form which is admirable as an example of 
how a statement of party principles ought 
to be made. 


The first reports from Georgia prove to 
have been too favorable to the Democrats, 
and ‘it is now evident that the Populist 
candidate for Governor came within a few 


thousand votes of election on Wednesday 


week. Worse still for the Democrats, 
there are several congressional districts 
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which will be carried by the Populists in 
November if the voters stand the same 
way then as now. The Populists are 
helped by the fact that the Republicans 
are more ready to support them this year 
than they were in 1892, while there is far 
more discontent among the Democrats 
with the ruling element in their party now 
than two years ago. It is as aclub with 
which to hit what they consider ring rule 
that many Democrats vote the Populist 
ticket in Georgia, just as in Maine, fifteen 
years ago, so many former Republicans 
supported greenbackism in order to re- 
buke the Blaine machine. Fortunately 
for the credit and the financial prospects 
of the State, the reaction against the 
dominant elements in the Democratic 
party did not go so far as to let in a Popu- 
list Governor. The outside public would 
not have analyzed closely the causes which 
entered into the result, and the specta- 
cle of a Populist executive would of itself 
have frightened away capital and settlers. 





One thing which makes it easier now 
than ever before to organize an effect- 
ive opposition to the Democracy in a 
Southern State is the repeal of the federal 
election laws. So long as those laws re- 
mained on the statute-book, it was always 
possible for the Democrats to raise the 
race issue. Now that the Southern people 
are secure from interference with their 
elections by federal authorities, this issue is 
utterly gone, and the whites begin to di- 
vide in politics the same way as in other 
parts of the country. The split over the 
sugar question in Louisiana illustrates 
the same tendency that is seen in Georgia, 
and it is certain to manifest itself every- 
where in the South, sooner or later. At 
the same time that they divide among 
themselves, both factions of the whites 
begin to insist upon honest elections and 
to declare that the cheating which has 
been practised in the past must stop. 
Some Republican editors at the North are 
coming to perceive the significance of 
these facts, and even so partisan an organ 
as the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette 
has reached the point where it is ‘not 
certain that the repeal of the federal elec- 
tion law was without all reason,’’ inas- 
much as now ‘we may be sure that the 
cause of a free ballot and an honest count 
will grow in the South as citizenship, irre- 
spective of race and nationality, has 
grown in the North.’’ 





There was a decrease of seven millions 
in the Treasury cash in the month of Sep- 
tember. This, the Financial Chronicle 
points out, is due on the one hand to unu- 
sually large payments, and on the other 
to a decrease of receipts from the tax on dis- 


tilled spirits—the large withdrawals from 


bond in anticipation of the new tax having 
been made in July and August. If we 


- take for comparison the cash holdings of 
August 1 instead of September 1, we find 
a gain of nearly $1,000,000 in the general 





cash and a gain of $4,000,000 in gold. 
The cash balance is now $120,000,000 and 
the net gold nearly $59,000,000. With the 
large September payments cleared off, the 
situation is now entirely satisfactory. 
There is a temporary check to the reve- 
nue due to the new tariff bill. The articles 
on the free list cause a loss of revenue as 
they were intended to do, and this effect 
takes place at once, while articles on which 
new duties have been placed, like sugar, 
were imported ahead of time for purposes 
of speculation. But these stocks will soon 
be worked off and then the revenue will 
pour in. The same is true of the internal 
revenue from whiskey. The elasticity of 
the revenue due to reviving trade and in- 
creasing population may be expected at 
least to counterbalance the loss from tariff 
reductions, leaving the sugar receipts as 
clear gain. The income tax will not yield 
anything till next June. 





From this it is a safe inference that the 
country has nothing to fear from an un- 
favorable Treasury balance. It is a safe 
prediction that the reduction of the na- 
tional debt will be resumed within twelve 
months. The gold balance will increase 
as well as the general cash, and that will 
suffice to maintain the standard of value, 
upon which all credit depends. There is 
no cloud on the financial horizon now ex- 
cept the Populist movement and Populist- 
Democratic alliances in some parts of the 
country. This does undoubtedly cause a 
feeling of uneasiness in all the circles of 
finance. It cripples enterprise, prevents 
the introduction of foreign capital, and 
makes borrowing more difficult than it 
would otherwise be. The troubles which 
now exist are political and not financial. 
We think that undue importance is at- 
tached to this disturbance. We think 
that the Populists will be unhorsed in the 
coming elections in some of their most im- 
portant strongholds, and that the Demo- 
crats will get a severe lesson in certain 
quarters where they have adopted the 
Populist platform. What is still more im- 
portant is the gradual crystallization of 
the elements favorable to sound money 
as well as of their opponents. Whenever 
these two elements shall be brought face 
to face in opposite camps, we shall have 
not the smallest fear of the result. The 
issue will then be the single gold standard 
against the single silver standard. All pre- 
tence of bimetallism will have vanished 
because the silverites are now demanding 
free coinage by this country alone. In 
such a contest the people will decide for 
the gold standard as surely as they decided 
for the repeal of the Sherman act last 
summer, 





Although the population of Vermont 
has remained stationary for the past ten 
years, there has been an extraordinary in- 
crease of crime during that period. In 
the two years ending with the summer of 
1884 the commitments to the house of 





correction numbered only 328, while in the 
two years ending last summer there were 
808—almost two and a half times as many. * 
The retiring Governor of the State was so 
much struck by these facts that he insti- 
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tuted an investigation during the last 

weeks of his term, the results. of 

which he communicated to the Legis- 4 
lature in his valedictory message last & 
week. It was found that two counties of 3 
the State furnish 50 per cent. of the pri- 4 : 
soners, and four of the other twelve 37 of q 


the remaining 50 per cent.—these being a 
the counties which contain the larger 





places. The chief increase in commit- 
ments has been for offences under the pro- 
hibitory law—from 162 to 513—which has 
apparently been enforced with more rigor 
of late than formerly. But the severity 
has been directed almost exclusively 
against those who became intoxicated, 
while the men who made them so, in de- 
fiance of the law prohibiting the sale of 
liquor, generally escape punishment. The 
difficulty is the old one, which has been 
encountered in Maine and other States 
with a prohibitory law, of securing a pub- 
lie sentiment in the larger places which 
will require the punishment of such of- 
fenders. Goy. Fuller sent a circular let- 
ter of inquiry to prominent residents of 
every town, and the 800 replies convince 
him that no liquor is illegally sold in half 
of the towns, and very little in 32 per cent. 
of the other half. But in the remaining 
18 per cent. the law is violated, often 
openly, and drunkenness is on the increase. 
A local-option and high-license system 
for the larger places receives some sup- 
port from them, but the prohibition senti- 
ment is so strong in a majority of the 
towns that the Legislature will not al- 
low it. 





It is our painful duty to mention that 
the Police Commission last week, by a 
unanimous vote, took away the police ad- 
vertising from the 7’ribune and gave it to > 
the Press, as ‘‘ the leading Republican pa- 
per of the city.’’ This advertisement,which 
is said to be worth $20,000, was long held 
by the New York 7Jribune, by a tenure 
which we, in common with most of the 
public, considered absolutely secure. It 
was not remotely connected, as we under- 
stand, with a basket of champagne which 
Commissioner McClave admitted that he 
received from the Tribune every Christ- 
mas. It was surmised, but not proved, ~ 
that a similar basket from the same quar- 
ter was received at the same festal season 
by each of the other commissioners. This } 
monopoly by the 7ribune, it is right to 





| & 
say, was not witnessed with entire content 


by other religious papers. To desire such 
an advertisement is not discreditable to 
any publisher of any denomination, how- 
ever reprehensible it may be to seek it by 
appeals to the carnal nature of the com- 
missioners. Anyhow, the Tribune has 
now lost it, as some say, owing to its sup 
port of Milholland, who is now trying. 
against overwhelming odds, to reform the 
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Republican party—but possibly owing to 
the supply by the Press of one of the 
newer brands of wine. We, however, pre- 
fer to believe that the Tribune has 
suffered in the cause of reform; that it 
now knows what a thorny path the path of 
reform is, and that the ridicule which it 
has so often heaped on those who were 
trying to make the world better, was ill 
judged and unjust. For ourselves we 
would rather be right with Milholland 
than wrong with the.Union League Club 
and the Committee of Thirty. A pot of 
beer with a just man is worth a dozen of 
champagne with the ungodly. 





Prof. Swing’s death serves to mark the 
real growth of religious toleration in this 
country. He dies with the respect and 
honor of many who, if his demise had 
occurred twenty years ago, would have 
looked upon it asa divine judgment. He 
had so far outlived the fame of his own 
heresy that it can be recalled by most 
people only with an effort. For a long 
time past, in fact, his original heresy has 
been indistinguishable from current ortho- 
doxy. This is not saying, however, that 
his subsequent positions would not still be 
anathema. But even so the personal ani 
mosity and bitterness which his name 
aroused in the religious world at the time 
of his trial and afterwards, have long since 
become a thing of the past. This was 
partly due to his bearing, which was that 
of a quiet and scholarly gentleman, with 
little or nothing of the noisy agitator about 
it. But it is more a result of a general and 
sweeping change in the public mind, 
even in orthodox circles, respecting theo 
logical doctrine and shades of opinion 
about it. A good index of this chang 
may be had by contrasting the present 
feeling about Prof. Swing with the feeling 
about Theodore Parker forty years ago. 
Parker, of course, was a man of much 
greater force and aggressiveness than 
Swing, and naturally stirred up heartier 
antagonisms; but his heresy was the 
shocking thing, which, as his biographer 
informs us, made orthodox people ready to 
pray, decorously, of course, and in a veiled 
way, for his ‘‘removal,’’ and which mad 
some of them see an answer to their pray 
ers in his premature death. Suchat 
would no longer be possible. The Parker 
heresy and the Swing heresy are rapidly 
taking their place in the long list of for 
gotten controversies with which only 
ecclesiastical antiquarians concern then 
selves. 


hing 





The opinion of a competent and impar 
tial observer who contemplates from the 
outside our present change of fiscal policy, 
with its resultant industrial transitions, is 
of one on the spot and in the turmoi 
Such a man is M. Leroy-Beaulieu, and in 
the Débats of September 21 he has a strik 
ing article on ‘* The Agricultural and Com 
mercial Situation of the United States." 











The Nation. 


To his mind there is little doubt that this 
country is on the eve of a great industrial 
expansion. Given the lengthened list of 
free raw materials, the ‘* extraordinary en- 
** of Ameri 
cans, with the immense capital at com- 
mand, both at home and in Europe, the 
chances are greatly in favor of the indus 
trial predominance of the United States. 


ergy and exhaustless ingenuity 


M. Leroy- Beaulieu does not expect to see 
sweeping changes take place in a day, but 
looks for them ultimately as the sure re 
sult of our lowered tariff. He regards it 
as a peculiarly fortunate thing for us that 
ur fiscal reform came at the moment of 
‘xtreme agricultural depression. The in 
dustrial and commercial activity which he 
counts upon will make it easier, he thinks, 
for our farmers to stop raising cereals so 
exclusively and give more thought to di 

‘ulture. All told, he 
considers the transition through which we 


versifving their agri 


are noW passing as ‘tone of the most im 
portant, from the standpoint of interna 
tional economic relations, which our cen 
tury has witnessed."’ 


Professor Gustav Cohn contributes an 
article to the Feonomice Journal of Lon 
don on the subject of the Railways 
and Waterways of Germany, showing the 
remarkable fact that nearly the entire net 
profit from the operation of the Prussian 
State railways during the decade 1882-1892 

£42,000,000) was expended in maintaining, 
enlarging, and improving waterways which 
compete more or less with the railways. 
This reminds the professor of the story of 
Cinderella. “ T 


‘ 
: 
derella, who must not only keep herself, 






he State railways are Cir 


but also work for other branches of the 


State administration and get scolded into 


the bargain if in any vear the surplus is 


not large enough: whereas the waterwavs 
> | 





are the spoilt daughters, to whom Cinde 
rella’s earnings are heedlessly handed over, 


and who, decked in feathers not thelr own, 





make free with money not their own.” 
y _ ~ 2 ? = } ; 13 
Why is this Beeause the idea holds pos 
sess f the pul nd as 
We Sin this trv: f if n 
See Ae Ser | aK Ree SN Ree . 
thing syx iv meritorious In water trans 


portation, and hence that it is the dutv of 


‘ 


the State to make it as nearly free of charge 


as possible, whether the waterways are 
natural or artificial, or partly natural and 
ficial The State must keep 
repair and offer them to the 
ft It must also offer its 





Ostiv towing apparatus in the improved 


rivers free of charge, and it must furnish 


terminal facilities also on the same liberal 
principles Prof. Cohn asks by what 
right shippers by water are so favored. 


‘By no better right,”* he thinks, “‘nay, by 
ss right, than can be claimed for free 





iway communication at public cost; for 

Ss rh nan sivra tt - ~ Aa 
traffic by inland navigation has so devel- 
ped itseifin recent years in Germany as 


re especially the larger firms: 
nd that these should obtain gifts at pub 
expense is a most perverted form of 
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communism, since it compels the great 
mass of taxpayers to make sacrifices in the 
interest of the wealthy minority 

The discussion over the House of Lords 
in England will not down, in spite of the 
Tory assurance that the Radical attacks 
on it have failed. There has been another 
Liberal conference at Leeds, somewhat 
like that a vear or two ago at Newcastle, 
which has issued another programme call 
ing for the abolition of the Lords, and 
has set all the orators talking on t! 
Conservative and Unionist side. Mr. La 
bouchere backs it up in a long letter to the 
Times, and the Times has been assailing 
it through a series of elaborate special at 
ticles, showing the failure of single-cham 
ber government during the Commonwealth 
in the seventeenth century, and trying to 
dispose of Labouchere by gentle ridicule 
The question, however, is not as to the re 
lative merits of bicameral and unicameral 
Parliaments, but as to the fitness of the 
House of Lords for doing second-chamber 
work. The hereditary principle no one 
now defends. It is universally coneeded 
that that must go: but there is the widest 
disagreement as to what should take its 
place. Labouchere is unanswerable when 
he points out--talking of the House of 
Lords as a check on hasty legislation— that 
it is a check only on one party. For in 
stance, it would net pass Mr. Gladstone's 
extension of the suffrage in 1807, but it did 
subsequently pass Disraeli’s. It would 
not pass one of Mr. Gladstone's Irish 
land bills, but passed the same bill 
when it came up from Mr. Balfour. 
And then there is the standing complaint 
that no change of opinion can ever 
occur in the Lords. There is always a 
Conservative majority, no matter what 
the state of parties in the House of Com- 
mons or in the country may be. The 
dread of a single chamber arises mainly 
out of the fact that England has no writ- 
ten constitution resting on popular vote. 
The Npectator accordingly suggests con- 
fining the checking powers of the Lords to 
the ordering of a referendum on the Com 
mons bills, but it would also give the 
same power, as in Switzerland, to a fixed 
number of citizens. Chamberlain still 
sounds the alarm about home rule. What 
he is afraid of now is that a majority elect- 
ed on other issues will pass a home-rule 
bill again, but there appears to be no way 
of guarding against this at present except 
by putting the Tories in power—a simple 
plan, but one not likely to be adopted by 
the constituencies. Indeed, how the Con- 
servatives will ever get the home-rule ques- 
tion pure and simple before the country 
passes comprehension, unless they can get 
an act passed ordering a _ referendum. 
Either a dissolution or an adverse vote in 
the House would not do it, as it did in the 
case of the Reform bill, because there are 
a dozen questions now agitating the popu 
lar mind for the one which agitated it 
then, and no one will vote for a member on 
any one of them solely. 
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“ BOSH.” 

Ir seems a pity that a man of as much 
general ability and good sense as Mr. 
Coudert should be found at this crisis 
helping to keep the yoke of Tammany 
fastened on the city of which he is one of 
the ornaments. He has a graceful tongue 
and ready wit, but the gods have 
apparently left him without political judg- 
ment. The other day he denounced in 
unmeasured terms the plan of conducting 
city offices on a non-partisan basis, and the 
plan of electing a non-partisan mayor to 
conduct them. Now what makes this 
melancholy reading is that it runs counter 
to the experience of mankind. If all promi- 
nent men had made light of experience as 
Mr. Coudert does, he would himself be in 
the woods half-naked to-day, trying to light 
a fire by rubbing two sticks together, in- 
stead of shouting ‘ Bosh!’’ at Tammany 
meetings. Why, Tammany itself is the pro- 
duct of experience. If the value of organiza- 
tion had not been tried before Tammany, 
Tammany would never have existed. Near- 
ly all the little ‘“‘ organizations,’ too, which 
are now in the field ‘‘ claiming ”’ votes, 
and clamoring for offices, and ‘“ standing 
by the party,’’ and “ hanging their ban- 
ners on the outer wall,”’ are imitations of 
Tammany—attempts to profit by the les- 
son of its success. 

The truth is, that no city has ever been 
well governed on a partisan basis. Hu- 
man nature forbids it, because a man who 
carries partisanship into a business which 
has no relation to legislation, which is 
simple administration for the benefit of 
people who may or may not belong to his 
party, is sure to mismanage it. We might 
deduce this @ priori from principles of hu- 
man nature, even if the city had never ex- 
isted. But cities do exist, and we know all 
about the government of them. All the well- 
governed cities are governed on a non-par- 
tisan basis—London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Glasgow, Birmingham, Liverpool, Washing- 
ton. All the badly governed ones are 
governed on a_ partisan basis — New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Pekin, Constantinople, Tim- 
buctoo, Khartum, and Gondokoro. Mr. 
Coudert cannot cite a single example in 
support of his ‘‘ bosh.”’ 

This leads us to say that we cannot for 
the life of us understand how a man as 
civilized as Mr. Coudert can expect to 
dispose of all this experience nd all the 
arguments based on it i» shouting 
“Besh!"’ and making a simple contradic- 
tion. That style of outcry of course 
is effective in Tammany Hall, but he is 
now talking for a larger and more en- 
lightened audience, to whom he is nota 
final authority. Much as it admires him, 
it has not yet got to the point of re- 
leasing him from the necessity of proof 
and illustration. It has not forgotten 
that when the committee of which 
Mr. Coudert was a member found May- 
nard guilty of stealing or suppressing elec- 
tion returns, on irrefragable proof, the 
answer of David B. Hill to the charge was, 





‘* Bosh!’ He said it was ‘‘all bosh,’”’ and 
that the lawyers (including Mr. Coudert) 
who made it were ‘‘a brainless set of nam- 
by-pambys.’’ The public have not accept- 
ed this answer as sufficient. They said to 
Hill it was not enough to say ‘ bosh,”’ 
that he must either deny or explain; he 
has done neither. In fact, ‘‘bosh’’ has no 
recognized place among arguments. It is 
unknown in treatises on formal logic, and 
is not in any way a product of the human 
understanding. It is generally used, in 
fact, to cover a temporary failure of the rea- 
soning powers, and ranks with ‘‘Pshaw!”’ 
and “Shut up!”’ as modes of escape from a 
dilemma. 

One thing more. Mr. Coudert was one 
of those who found Maynard guilty of 
theft. It is a matter of notoriety that Hill 
instigated that theft, that after it was 
committed he defended it through every 
form of expression within his reach, and 
finally that he recommended the appoint- 
ment of the culprit to a seat on the bench 
of the Court of Appeals. Mr. Coudert, in 
giving the World an account of what hap- 
pened in the Democratic convention, in its 
issue of September 28, avoided saying what 
he was himself going to do about the nomi- 
nation. He recorded the difficulty there 
was in getting Hill to take it, and then 
went on to declare that Hill ‘ carried 
great weight with a large mass of our 
people,’ that ‘“‘the anti-machine Demo- 
crats would give him all the support 
they could,”’ that Hill ‘*‘ would make a vi- 
gorous fight,’’ and that ‘he [Mr. Coudert] 
would not be surprised to see him win.’’ 
Now it is open to Mr. Coudert or any 
other gentleman to maintain dead silence 
during a political canvass, if he be so mind- 
ed. But if he takes the field at all, either 
to record, to warn, to comfort, or to 
command, he is bound to give us his whole 
mind. We have a right to know what Mr. 
Coudert is going to do about Hill himself. 
If he announces his intention to support 
him, he ought to explain to us on what 
theory of morals he is going to do it, and 
more particularly to explain the relation 
of the Christian man in a modern state to 
the government of his country, and the 
exact limits of the province of conscience 
in politics. He owes this to his church, 
to his profession, and to his many admirers. 








WHAT A MAYOR SHOULD BE. 


ALMOsT ever since municipalities were 
founded, it has been the practice to put 
at the head of them men who have been 
conspicuous and successful in them in 
some honest calling, who are old enough 
to be known and respected by the bulk of 
the citizens, and who possess some fami- 
liarity with municipal affairs and with the 
character of the men likely to be called on 
to fill the minor municipal offices. Human 
experience in all ages and all countries has 
justified this practice. It is the business 
way of filling responsible places. It is the 
way private concerns fill them. It was our 
way until the election of Grant in 1888. 





Before that we always tried for what is 
called an ‘‘eminent citizen ’’—that is, for 
a well-known man who was in some way 
connected with the growth and prosperity 
of the city by the nature of his vocation 
and by his manner of pursuing it. We 
made mistakes, as in the case of Hall and 
Havemeyer and Edson, but we were on the 
right track. ‘‘The principle was sound 
though the experiment was a failure.”’ 
One would suppose that after the expe- 
rience we have had with Grant and Gilroy 
—both dragged out of obscurity, and one 
of them out of poverty, to administer 
great affairs—we should have all bowed 
without hesitation to the earlier and bet- 
ter custom; that is, we should all say our 
mayor must be a well-known man, a man 
of mature age, and a successful business 
man. Mr. Grace’s remark that besides 
being a successful business man he should 
be familiar with municipal affairs, has.a 
certain truth in it, but not half as much 
as seems. Municipal affairs are no mys- 
tery to any good business man. The may- 
or’s chief duty under our present charter 
is to see that competent and honest men 
fill the offices, and to punish negligence 
and incapacity. What makes them seem 
mysterious is the dickering and intriguing 
which goes on in the attempt to satisfy 
the various ‘“‘boys’’ and ‘ bosses,’’ the 
Jakes, Mikes, and Barneys who get a liv- 
ing out of the city in return for votes. No 
respectable man ought to or can master 
this art. It is work for men like Grant, 
and Gilroy, and Croker, not for men fit to 
be mayor of this great commercial city. 
But, judging from the attempt of the 
Committee of Seventy to nominate Mr. 
Goff, the lessons of the past do not seem 
to have done much good. We perhaps 
owe an apology to Mr. Goff for using him 
as an illustration, for no one has a heartier 
admiration for the work he has done, or 
more gratitude for the service he has ren- 
dered the city, than we have. He will 
make an admirable criminal judge if he 
gets the place of recorder. That is in the 


sline of the ability he has shown. But Mr. 


Carter well said, some months ago, that 
we cannot govern this city through the 
grand jury. Nor, we may add, can we 
govern it through public prosecutors. The 
duty of a mayor is to appoint and admin- 
ister, not to ferret out crime. There would, 
therefore, be something we should call 
childish, if it were not so Oriental, in the 
way in which we seize hold of anybody 
who has caught a thief, like Mr. Gaynor 
or Mr. Goff, and offer him the highest hon- 
ors within our gift. It must look to for- 
eigners as if we were really at the end of 
our tether; as if our supply of fit men for 
important places was really exhausted. 
Mr. Goff, we are sure, if he continues his 
career on the same lines, has high honors 
in store for him; but he is not yet well 
enough known or long enough in public 
affairs for the place for which the Commit- 
tee of Seventy sought to nominate him. 
We ought not, perhaps, to treat the late 
talk of Quigg for the mayoralty seriously, 
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but ‘it illustrates the same proposition. 
Quigg is a young newspaper reporter who 
last year won a seat in Congress with the 
help of the Tribune. Very few people 
had ever heard of him till then. Very few 
know anything about him now, yet these 
few and some others think he would be just 
the man for mayor. It all reminds one of 
the way Haroun al-Rashid used to select 
his grand-viziers. 

This turning of the public mind to 
public prosecutors for high administrative 
places is, however, a not unnatural result 
of the condition of our affairs during the 
last fifteen years. The work of municipal 
reform during that period has consisted 
largely, not in improving or beautifying 
the city, and making life in it- more com- 
modious and healthful, but in simply pro- 
tecting ourselves against thieves, bullies, 
and blackmailers. Our mayors, even when 
we have good ones, could do little but 
hang up notices warning us to look out 
for pickpockets. Consequently, when a 
man appears on the scene who has the 
courage and ability to collar the malefac 
tors and bring them to justice, we almost 
fall down and worship him, and think no 
place too great for him. But this state of 
mind, natural though it be, is humiliating 
in the extreme. We must remember that 
we are citizens of no mean city, that we 
have among ys conspicuous men of ca- 
pacity who have helped to build up its 
prosperity and add to its fame, who are 
worthy of honor and confidence, although 
they have not hunted down our criminals. 

In finally nominating William L. Strong 
for the mayoralty, the Committee of 
Seventy doubtless did the best thing pos 
sible under the circumstances. In the 
first place, he is a man of high character, 
is well known, and has succeeded in his 
own calling—the three primal qualifica- 
tions for the office. In the next place, he 
has taken his stand squarely on the plat- 
form of the Committee, and has promised 
to administer the affairs of the city ona 
non-partisan basis. In the third place 
and we commend this point earnestly to 
the consideration of honest Democrats 
he is likely to be trusted by the incoming 
Governor and Legislature, who will be al 
most certainly Republican. This is the 
capital fact of the situation. A Republi- 
can Legislature will not give a Democratic 
mayor the powers necessary to make the 
smallest impression on city corruption and 
malfeasance. We are sorry for this, as 
there are plenty of Democrats abundantly 
worthy of confidence; but facts are facts, 
and Republican distrust is a very impor 
tant fact. A Democratic mayor would 
probably not be allowed to make a single 
removal or appointment except such as 
came to him under the present charter, 
and we should continue to wallow in our 
present quagmire until the next Presiden 
tial election, and then might well bid fare- 
well to all thought of city reform. A Re- 
publican mayor is, on the other hand, very 
likely to get authority to sweep the pre- 
sent gang out of office, and we may even 
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secure a charter like that of Brooklyn, 
which will make all city offices contermi 
nous with the mayor's. 

In any other business, occupation, or 
enterprise but that of city government, a 
man who should avow his disregard of 
these considerations, and declare that no 
thing would induce him, no matter what 
the consequence to himself or his family, to 
vote for a Democrat or a Republican, or to 
put a Democrat or a Republican in a place 
for which he was eminently fit, would be 
treated as a lunatic and confined in an in 
sane retreat by sorrowing friends. But 
somehow, in city affairs, it is considered 
by many something shrewd and able, and 
by others something fine and noble and 
true. We do not seek to explain it asa 
psychological phenomenon. We = simply 
call attention to it as an ample and ade 
quate explanation of the condition of 
New York today. No one who is puz 
zled by the continued rule of Tammany 
need go one step further for an expla 
nation than a Democratic or Republi 
can convention, and listen to the solemn 
avowals of inability to accept a Demo 
crat or a Republican, no matter what 
his character, for a municipal office. Here 
is the root of all the trouble, the cansa 
causans of Croker, and Gilroy, and Div 
ver, and Martin, and the whole crew. We 
were in hopes that the experience of the 
last few years would do something to abate 
this party mania among the more intelli 
gent classes, and it has done a good deal, 
as we think the election will show. The 
mania we believe to be now largely confin 
ed to the *‘ organizations’ and the * lead 
ers*’ and workers. They are manceuvring 
‘for position,’’ and ‘keeping the party 
together,”’ and upholding **standard-bear 
* and playing all sorts of fantastic 
tricks, while the city is perishing of knav 
ery, and fraud, and filth, and crime. The 
great body of the voters, however, are be 
yond their reach, and they have it in their 
power at the coming election, if not to give 
the city a non-partisan regime, at least to 
prepare the way for it. 


a 
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THE APPORTIONMENT QUESTION. 


One of the most important constitutional 
questions to be decided by the people next 
month is the proposed apportionment of 
the State for members of the Legislature. 
Fortunately this is one of the proposed 
changes which will be submitted separate 
ly, so that every man can declare his opi 
nion without fear that a vote one way or 
the other will affect the fate of the main 
body of the Constitution. 

The Senate of this State has since 1821 
consisted of 32 members, and the Assembly 
of 128. It is proposed to increase the num 
ber of Senators from 32 to 50, and the 
number of Assemblymen from 128 to 150. 
The proportion between the two bodies 
has been one to four; it is proposed to 
make it one to three. The chief motive 
for these changes is a partisan one. The 
majority of the Constitutional Convention 
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were Republicans, and Republicans believe 


that they will stand a better chance of . 
rving each branch of the Legislature with 
such an increase in the number of their 
members than they do now. In order te 
strengthen this chance, the State ts divid 
ed into Senate and Assembly districts in 
such a way that Republican votes count 
for a good deal more than Democratic 

It has become an established princip! 
that each county in the State shall have at 
least one member of the Assembly except 
that Hamilton, which includes much 
mountainous and uninhabited territory, 


has its 5,000 scattered residents counted 
with Fulton County. There are thus 
fifty-nine Assemblymen to represent cout 

ties as political divisions, apart from the 


question of their size. It is, of course, 
vious that the remaining members of the 


body sixty nine as now constituted and 
ninety one as proposed = should be appor 
tioned **as nearly as may be accord: wg to 
the number of their inhabitants, excluding 
aliens" to quote the old provision on the 
subject. This principle is violated in tl 

proposed — apportionment Cattaraugus 
County, always Republican, with a citizen 


population of 59,700, is given two Assem 


blymen, and two senatorial districts in Frig 


County, usually Republican, with a popu 
lation of 100,000 each. at wiven three 
apiece, while the annexe: strict of the 


i t t 
city of New York, with HAY citizens, 
which is likely to be Democratic, is allow 
ed only two members 

Gerrymandering is also practised in re 
gard to the Senate. and the principle that 
each district shall contain as nearly as 
may be an equal number of inhabitants is 
openly disregarded. Gross inequalities are 
perpetrated inorder that Republican coun 
ties may enjoy an advantage over Demo 
cratic. The ratio is one Senator to every 
LIS.S817 of citizen population. Cayuga and 
Seneca Counties together have only 86,507 
citizens, but a reliable Republican ma 
jority, and they are granted a Senator, al 
though about 30,000 short of the ratio. 
This, too, notwithstanding there are con 
tiguous counties any one of which might 
have been joined to them without exceed 
ing the ratio. Fifteen districts are created 
which have a population of 459.672 less 
than fifteen other districts, in such a way 
as to over-represent Republican districts 
by 130,348 and leave unrepresented a popu- 
lation in Democratic districts of 131,287. 

Nor is this the worst feature of the 
scheme. The proposed apportionment is 
to go into effect at once, and hold until 
after the census of 1905 is taken, and it is 
further provided for all future time that 


“No county shall have more than one-third 

of all the Senators; and no two counties or the 
territory thereof as now organized, which are 
adjoming counties, or which are separated 
only by public waters, shall have more than 
one-half of all the Senators.” 
This means that New York shall never 
have more than one-third of the upper 
branch of the Legislature, and that New 
York and Brooklyn together shall never 
have more than one-half, 
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It will be only a few years before New 
York city will have one-third of all the 
people in the State, and New York and 
Brooklyn together (very likely then one 
city) half of the population. By the State 
census of 1892 New York had 1,801,739 of 
the 6,513,343 souls in the State, or almost 
28 per cent.; New York and Brooklyn to- 
gether, 2,797,015, or almost 43 per cent. 
Between 1880 and 1892 these two cities 
had grown at the rate of nearly 55 per 
cent., while the gain in the remainder of 
the State had been only a trifle beyond 13 
per cent., or only one-quarter as rapid. By 
1900 the two cities promise to contain half 
of the total population, and their prepon- 
derance in this respect seems likely to 
grow. . 

The proposition that more than half of 
the people in a State shall never have 
more than half the members of the State 
Senate because they live in two adjoining 
counties is outrageous. We might point 
out the injustice to New York and Brook- 
jyn of withholding from them their fair 
share of control in a body which legislates 
for them. But the injustice is more fun- 
damental even than this. The proposed 
provision is a denial of the democratic 
prince's of government. It is based upon 
the tl..ory that the majority shall not rule 
if they live in cities ; that a minority ought 
to control if they live in the country. 
There is no room for argument over such 
a proposition... The very statement of the 
case shows how utterly indefensible the 
scheme is. 

To adopt this amendment would be to 
incorporate in the fundamental law of the 
State both an offensive display of partisan- 
ship and a discreditable impeachment of 
the principle of majority rule. Every fair- 
minded man will vote against it. 








“THOUGHT ABOUT SOCIOLOGY.” 


A WRITER in the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy has an article of which the 
purpose is ‘‘to set forth the present con- 
dition of thought about sociology.”” He 
considerately starts off by warning us that 
“we must not confound sociology with 
social problems.’’ Thisis important. Many 
a man who would shy at the very mention 
of social problems, from which most of us 
have suffered unspeakable things, would 
walk up to an article about sociology with 
pleased expectancy. 

Walking up to this one, he will find, 
what some supernaturally acute minds had 
already suspected, that, while ‘there 
is at present a great. deal of thinking” 
about sociological science, ‘‘ there are, 
even among those who have studied the 
science most, vague and conflicting notions 


about its method and what it proposes to’ 


do.’’ How vague and conflicting, the writer, 
Mr. I. W. Howerth, proceeds to show by 
citing the answers he got to certain ques- 
tions addressed to ‘‘all the teachers of 
sociology in the United States.’ They 
were asked whether they really thought 
the study was entitled to be called a 





science, how they placed it, what were its 
relations to political economy, history, etc., 
how it should be ‘ divided,’’ and how and 
where taught. 

Some of the answers put it beyond all 
question that there is a great deal of think- 
ing going on in the sociological field. One 
professor solemnly informs us that ‘the 
relation of sociology to political economy, 
history, etc., is close.’’ Another one does 
not ‘feel at all sure’? whether sociology is 
a science or not, but thinks it would be 
well to call it so ‘‘in order to make sure 
that it received proper attention.’’ One 
of the older heads, Prof. Bascom, seems to 
enter into the humor of the situation, and 
writes: ‘It will do no harm to call it a 
science if we do not abate our effort to 
make it one.’? Boiling the several opi- 
nions down, the compiler of this census of 
the sociologists arrives at the conclusion 
that ‘sociology either is or is rapidly be- 
coming a science.’’ The diverse views on 
the other points of Mr. Howerth’s cate- 
chism we have not room to quote, delight- 
ful as some of them are. He himself frank- 
ly sums up the results of his labors by say- 
ing that they have chiefly served ‘‘ to show 
the chaotic condition of sociological 
thought.”’ 

There are those who were prepared to 
believe this without troubling Mr. Ho- 
werth to collect his evidence so laborious- 
ly. A few samples of chaos are as good as 
a universe in ruins. Indeed, this writer’s 
way of going to work is illustrative of the 
curious complacency with which the sta- 
tistical method is put to futile use in many 
branches of inquiry nowadays. If you are 
in doubt, get the opinions of fifty more 
men who are in doubt, and the result is— 
certainty! Mr. Howerth gives the im- 
pression of a man saying to himself: 
** Hang it all! I don’t know whether soci- 
ology is a science or not. Then, how the 
dickens am I going to differentiate it from 
political economy and ethics? I wonder if 
other teachers see grins going round the 
class-room when they ‘divide’ sociology 
into ‘descriptive, statical, and dynamic.’ 
I'll write and ask ’em if they are in as 
much of a muddle as I am.’’ He finds 
they are, collates their answers as a con- 
tribution to “thought about sociology,” 
and sighs contentedly as a man who had 
got that piece of work well off his hands. 

But more striking, and more lamenta- 
ble, is the mental attitude of so many of 
the professors here quoted—some of them 
men of reputation. They betray a nervous 
anxiety lest their work be not thought of 
as highly as they would like. It may not 
be a science, but if calling it so will bring 
them any more pudding and praise, by all 
means call it so. They must get their 
‘*department’’ on a level with others, 
either by pulling the others down or hoist- 
ing their own on stilts. The great thing 
is to get their work called scientific, no 
matter whether it is useful or reasonable. 
They remind one of a man at dinner, un- 
certain of his social standing, who is in a 
great funk lest he be snubbed by the man 





on his right or laughed at by the lady on 
his left. 

Now, it is safe to say that no great 
scientific work was ever done by a man 
who was fretting over the question whe- 
ther he was a scientist or not. The 
work is the thing, and not what it is 
called. On the other hand, no name 
can dignify a work which in itself is 
petty or futile. Bishop Potter has re- 
minded us that calling an absurdity 
‘* Christian ’’ does not make it any the less 
absurd ; neither will calling it ‘‘ scientific.” 
Prof. Commons of Indiana University is 
for exalting sociology over history—which 
is ‘‘ sociological evolution ’’—and ethics 
which is ‘sociology working towards the 
goal of human betterment.” He is the 
man who wants cities to own street-car 
lines so that laboring-men out of work can 
ride up and down for nothing while look- 
ing for a job. But does it help that doc- 
trine any to call it scientific, or to say it is 
working towards the goal of human better- 
ment? Not a whit, and the best thing 
our sociological friends can do is to get 
over, as soon as possible, their nervousness 
about what they may be called and in 
what department they belong, and bend 
all their efforts to making their opinions 
and their teachings clear, verifiable, and 
in accord with human nature as it is. Let 
them do this and the world will find the 
right name for them fast enough. So it 
will, we may add, if they do not do it. 








OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


THE death of Dr. Holmes has closed many ca- 
reers in one end. His versatility was such 
that one hesitates whether to speak first of the 
man of society, or the literary wit, or the prac- 
titioner, or the novelist, or the poet. This di- 
versity sprang rather from the different em- 
ployments to which he put his mind than.from 
the various richness of natural genius. It was 
in some degree the product of the influences 
of the city, which operate upon men of educa- 
tion to bring out their whole capacity. He 
was ‘from his breeding both academic and ur- 
ban; and he carried out to the end the early 
aims and ambitions which thrive in the cen- 
tres of learning and society. He was one of 
that rare class of minds to which their en- 
vironment is not a limitation. He harmonized 
with the conditions of living into which he 
was born, with.the settled order of old Bos- 
ton, old Harvard, and the Saturday Club; and 
as he made the most of them, they made the 
most of him. The identity between himself, 
as a literary personality, and Boston was the 
largest part of his good fortune. He was that 
best sort of a representative of his city, a 
growth out of its previous society, traditions, 
and prejudices. The exclusiveness which made 
him prefer a man of family was a part of his 
genius; the same feeling, with a difference, 
made him prefer his own town to the rest of 
the universe; and thus it was not by accident, 
but by right of nature, that he should be the 
official poet of Harvard, which filled a larger 
relative place in Boston life than in these 
days, and the loyal laureate of his city to sa- 
lute, to toast, and to bid farewell to the guests 
whom it most honored. It would be unjust, 
nevertheless, tou refer to him now solely or 
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mainly as a poet. He succeeded quite as well 
in the use of his other talents, and these helped 
largely in establishing the reputation of his 
later days. The scientific element, even in his 
books, is a constant quantity; it colors his no- 
vels and often gives glow to his stanzas, and 
in his printed conversations over the table it is 
ever at hand for illustration. His wit, too, 
and those felicities of which he learned the se- 
cret in private talk with his friends, are ingre- 
dients never lacking. He must be regarded as 
poet, professor, and autocrat at once, if one 
would have a rounded conception of him, and 
understand what sort of personal power in him 
it was that extended a local reputation over a 
continent. 

When one reviews his life, perhaps the most 
obvious trait of it is its apparent lack of 
change. It is true that his literary career did 
not really begin until he was weil on in mid- 
dle life ; he came forward then with a mature 
and well-stored mind, and the great impres- 
sion he made in the early numbers of the 
Atlantic was due to the self-repression which 
had allowed him to come at last full-handed 
and with his thoughts and manner unstaled. 
It would have been remarkable if his literary 
talent had suffered any serious modification 
after such a success so late in life. But as a 
poet he had been precocious, and there are very 
many of his verses, upon all sorts of occasions 
and in several styles, which were produced in 
the earlier years of his manhood; and in 
these there is the same quality, somewbat 
less highly developed, perhaps, as in the last 
lines from his pen. He had never attempted 
the modern style in poetry; there are no 
‘native wood-notes wild” in his range, 
nothing in ‘‘the pastoral] line,” nothing of Keats 
or the later romanticists; he was from the 
start a poet’of society, and he found it conve- 
nient and perhaps necessary to continue in the 
somewhat mechanical measures of the last cen- 
tury, which are best fitted for artificial and oc- 
casional verse. 

Apart from the fact that Dr. Holmes adopt- 
ed and retained these simple and prosaic mea- 
sures, one other circumstance possibly tend- 
ed to stiffen his early choice and practice 
into the gyves of habit. Most of his verses 
were not merely recited, but were written 
for recitation. The poet kept in mind the 
appeal to the audience necessary for success, 
the momentary stroke, the immediate flash of 
appreciation, the mixture of humor and epi- 
grammatic eloquence, most effective to the ear 
of an assembly; and to secure these ends the 
(Queen Anne forms of verse are the best adapt- 
ed. His employment as an occasional poet, no 
doubt, had its effect in accustoming him to 
write from an intellectual and social impulse 
out of which the poetry most in vogue with 
this century does not spring. There is little to 
show, however, that he had any lyrical gift of 
the higher order. His vigorous faculty was 
the intellect; with it were something of sen- 
timent and much of humor, which, blending 
with the strong mental element, resulted in 
poetry in which every line is masculine. The 
extraordinary success which Dr. Holmes has 
had in adhering to an antiquated form of verse 
is due to its admirable fitness to be the ve- 
hicle of his mind. He discovered this corre- 
spondence between his thought and his measure, 
his occasion and his instrument, early in his 
career; and to the end of his days the range 
of his poetry remained the same. It is not 
likely that it was limited by the narrow com- 
pass of his verse forms; rather, the two co- 
incided. 

The conservatism observable in his poetry 





was characteristic of his entire nature. Even 
when he was liberal, it was with a Toryish 
spirit. He felt strongly upon a few points 
He was never at a loss for a word in favor of 
liberal theology, and one of his favorite modes 
of praise was by means of censure of the old 
school. He was, during the war, a strong 
Unionist, and his stanzas of the time are re- 
markable now for the heat of their rhetoric, 
aglow with the intense feeling of the hour : 
but he did not often use his metrical gifts for 
controversy. On the other hand, his conserva- 
tism supplied him with admirable powers of 
resistance. He was proof against whatever did 
not fall in with his habits of thought and stan- 
dards of judgment. In these there was a cer- 
tain admixture of tradition. Along his own 
lines, however, he developed with steady gains 
of power and touch. Some of his later poems 
rank with the best of an earlier time in literary 
skill and in theirowncharm. The ‘ Autocrat,’ 
which marks the maturity of his faculties, is his 
richest work in both prose and verse. It exbibits 
a mind with various powers in admirable com- 
position working harmoniously and easily to- 
gether. It shows both weakness and strength. 
One would have inferred, from the handling of 
the little romance in its pages, that there would 
be some uncertainty and awkwardness in the 
author's story-telling when he should come to 
the making of novels. Its greatest attraction 
lies in the personality of the talker, who was 
able under this fiction to give expression to his 
discursive mind, to use those unexpected but 
apt comparisons, and to announce those para- 
doxes, which belong to the fine art of conversa- 
tion, to expose his hobbies, and to exploit his 
scientific knowledge—in a word, to surrender 
his mind into bis readers’ hands. Dr. Holmes, 
to every one who read this volume, immediate 
ly became like a familar figure on the street ; 
he had found the way to make the acquaintance 
of men and women whom he did not meet di- 
rectly, and he did it so successfully that he be- 
came at once an old friend; it is as the Auto- 
crat that he is still most often referred to 
and best known. In the later volumes of the 
series there was the same sense of immediate 
communication between author and reader. 
The popularity of all these monologues among 
men of affairs was very remarkable. The 
vitality, acuteness, and originality of state- 
ment, the incisive and absolute manner, and the 
intermittent humor which were the distinguish- 
ing marks of the author, were of themselves 
sufficient to account for this, but something was 
due to the rarity of the sensation. It is not 
often that a man of mature years and such ad- 
mirable social equipment writes a book for the 
entertainment of his fellows in the same spirit 
in which he would sit down to talk with his 
friends, and discusses with them things in 
general. It requires, moreover, some expe- 
rience in growing old to appreciate the flavor 
of the style. One may observe in Dr. Holmes's 
later prose, as in his poetry, the absence of any 
change in his quality or form. There is in his 
very last papers an even more intimate mode 
of address, and perhaps a mellower temper, 
natural to old age such as he was fortunate 
enough to enjoy ; but this is only what years 
will do for a good vintage. 

As a man of letters Dr. Holmes has the wide 
scope upon which we have briefly touched; but 
it is, perhaps, rather as a man of his time that 
he will be remembered. Even now a large 
part of bis reputation rests upon other grounds 
than his books. His personality counts per- 
ceptibly in his popularity. He is, too, a 
part of the past of Boston. Merely to turn 
over the pages of his poems reminds us with 
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how large a portion of the literary life of the 
city in this century be has been in contact 
He was himself, as Mr. Stedman has remarked 
an inheritor of the old Phi Beta Kappa poet» 
as a recitationist, and be ts the last of the line 
The titles of his biographies recall his close as 
sociation with Motley and Emerson, and the 
number of his elegies upon learned or literary 
friends is very large. There are few promi 
nent Boston names of this century that are not 
beaded somewhere upon his verse, and his 
tributes to them have often been noble words 
With the great occasions of the city, the days 
of the entertainment of distinguished guests, 





he has been as constantly associated. Few 
foreigners of note have been in Boston without 
taking his hand. In the social and intellectual 
life of the city he has held for fifty yearsa 
leading place, and has made his memory long 
in locaiannals. We said he had extended a lo 
cal reputation over a continent. But in be 
coming famous he did not cease to be local 
It was as a Bostonian that he was known. His 
attachment to the city was great enough to 
keep him there for the half-century between 
his student days and his old age; and his Gat 
tering literary and social reception in England, 
late in life, did not tempt him to recross the 
Atlantic in quest of fresh honors. It is not 
without reason, therefore, that his city has 
been so faithful to him, and now regrets him 
Among the group of literary men with whom 
he associated there are names destined to a 
longer brilliancy, and their works have been 
of larger measure; but amoug them there is 
none who in life was the source of more plea 
sure to the social gatherings of college and 
city, or used his talents with more faithful 
ness, making them serviceable within their 
range. He belongs to old Boston now—an 
historical period of the city that cannot be re 
called without his name. 


FUTILE LEGISLATION FOR TRELAND 
DUBLIN, September 16, 1Si4 
THE appointment of the select committee of 
the House of Commons on the working of the 
Lrish land acts, whose report bas just appear- 
ed, was delayed till late in the session. The 
terms of reference limited the inquiry to the 
question of rent-fixing alone, and the wityesses 
examined were, with the exception of three 
landlords’ representatives, officials engaged in 
the administration of the law, whose tendency 
was therefore to take an optimistic view of 
their work. The. committee had before them 
several leading cases decided by the various 
courts, which showed the interpretation put 
by the courts on the fair-rent statutes: and as 
the effect of these judicial interpretations was 
well known in Ireland and the cause of just 
complaints, the examination of decided cases 
and the explanation of their reasons by the 
judges merely served to put formally on record 
before Parliament what was a matter of com- 
mon knowledge and undeniable in Ireland. 
The protracted and costly nature of the 
proceedings in cases involving infinitesimal 
quantities of value has been most oppres- 
sive to an humble class of suitors, and in 
many instances amounted to a denial of jus- 
tice. <A fair-rent application is heard in 
the first instance by a court consisting of 
two laymen and one lawyer; from their de- 
cision an appeal may be taken to the Land 
Commissioners, three in number, and on points 
of law and principle appeals may be taken to 
the High Court, and in some cases to the House 
of Lords. The lower courts are of course 
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bound to follow the principles laid down by 
the superior courts, and by degrees the plain 
words of the statutes have been inverted and 
held to mean almost the reverse of what the 
plain grammatical construction would indi- 
cate. The fact of the judges, commissioners, 
and agricultural assessors being all drawn 
from a class out of sympathy with and politi- 
cally opposed to the tenant farmers has no 
doubt had much to do with what the select 
committee terms ‘‘the microscopic nicety of 
judicial interpretation.” The methods of val- 
uation, the forms of procedure and reports 
prescribed by the Land Commission have all 
been arranged to the disadvantage of the 
poorer suitors; and in such contests all the 
best professional talent, legal and agricultural, 
is at the command of the richer side. 

Before the Committee, the witnesses repre- 
senting the courts through which a fair-rent 
case may successively pass were more or lesson 
their defence, and each court was ready to 
tbrow the responsibility of the defeat of Par- 
liament’s intentions on the other. The Sub- 
Commission Courts practically said, We ad- 
minister injustice, but we are bound to follow 
the Court of Appeal. The Court of Appeal, on 
the other hand, disclaimed the conclusions 
drawn from their judgments, which, as to prin- 
ciple, are always of the vaguest possible cha- 
racter. The Committee’s report says: 


** Your Committee can come to no other con- 
clusion than that the general practice has been, 
and is, to deny to the tenant that share in the 
value of his improvements to which the Court 
of Appeal declared him to be entitled, and to 
leave out of account, in fixing the fair rent, 
that interest of the tenant to which the 
statute expressly directed the courts to have 
regard,” 


This alone is a sweeping condemnation of the 
law and its administration, and a complete 
justification of the popular discontent. 

The Committee recommends immediate legis- 
lation to define and protect the interest of the 
tenant and to secure coherent administration; 
that the right of appeal shall be limited to the 
larger and more important cases, inasmuch as 
on questions of value and agriculture the ap- 
peal istaken fgom a more to a less competent 
court; that the improvements and equipments 
of farms shall be presumed, in the absence of 
proof to the contrary, to be the tenant’s prop- 
erty, and their value secured to him, as “‘it is 
abundantly clear that it is the practice in 
Ireland for the tenant to make the improve- 
ments, and therefore the presumption of law 
should lie accordingly.” ‘‘It is certain,” the 
report says, ‘‘that the tenant alone is willing 
to make improvements, or will in future make 
them. The public interest, therefore, demands 
that he should be encouraged by being secured 
in the enjoyment of the value resulting from 
his expenditure and labor.” 

This report makes the introduction of an- 
other Irish Land bill inevitable next session; 
and an Irish Land bill every line of which will 
be fought means the exclusion or postponement 
of much urgent English and Imperial legisla- 
tion. Even if such.a bill became law, there 
would be no finality in it, for it could only be 
a patch on the many complex and intricate 
statutes which already deal with the relations 
of landlords and tenants in [reland. The Land 
Code now consists not only of these statutes, 
often conflicting as well as complex, but of a 
mass of undigested legal decisions, the applica- 
biJity of which under a new law will be most 
difficult to determine. The committee deals 
' with this matter in winding up its report, but 
in the present condition of tegislative efficiency 





the recommendation is not likely to be carried 
out for many a year. It says: 

‘* Your Committee are of opinion that oppor- 
tunity should be taken as soon as feasible of 
consolidating the Irish Land Laws in one con- 
sistent and intelligible act, which, besides being 
complete in itself, should, in the words of the 
late Prof. Richey, ‘be drawn up in such lan- 
guage, form, and manner that the landlords 
and tenants in Ireland (or at least such of them 
as are reasonably educated) should, like the in- 
habitants of Continental Europe and America, 
be able, without professional assistance, to dis- 
cover their respective rights and duties.’ ” 

Professor Richey has been dead for twenty 
years; but, both before and after his time, not 
only emivent individual Irishmen, but com- 
mittee after committee, made the same recom- 
mendation; and yet during the last sixteen 
years, while over twenty acts of Parliament 
have been passed dealing with the Irish land 
system and the relations of landlords and 
tenants, each has been but a patch on or an 
amendment of the previous laws. Having re- 
gard to the demands on the time of Parliament 
and the methods of legislation for Ireland, 
consolidation and codification of the Irish 
land laws are as far off as ever. Irish land 
bills are framed not to work, but to pass 
through Parliament, where five-sixths of the 
members know little and care less about the 
details and facts of Irish land tenure. Govern- 
ment bills are knocked together in a hurry 
when ‘something must be done,” and gene- 
rally anything but the right thingis done. If 
a bill is meant to pass, the House of Lords 
must be considered; if it is brought in to satis- 
fy the demands of the majority of Irish repre- 
sentatives and the wants of their constituents, 
it is not likely that it will pass. 

The recommendations of the Land Commit- 
tee are excellent as far as they go, and the 
suggested changes in the law urgently needed 
to make the present rent law tolerable, but 
these reforms will not deliver Parliament from 
the continual recurrence of a difficulty which 
it is clearly incapable of dealing with. Ina 
country where farming is the main industry, a 
satisfactory system of land tenure is essential 
to peace and contentment. The Imperial Par- 
liament has completely failed to settle a ques- 
tion which would long ago have been settled 
by Irishmen in accordance with public opinion 
in Ireland. 

Successive English governments have care- 
fully excluded from the adm nistration of the 


land law every individual who was known to 


hold, or to have expressed, opinions in favor of 
radical reforms; the result has been that the 
laws have been administered by incompetent 
officials, or persons devoid of knowledge of the 
question and out of sympathy with the people. 
After fourteen years of such administration 
it is officially reported that the so-called “fair 
rents” are unfair and generally excessive. So 
far as the Government attempts to help land- 
lords to enforce these rents, it is engaged in 
the impossible task of trying to geta quart out 
of a pint pot. Judicial rents have not been 
earned, but yet in numbers of cases they are 
paid in full from other sources, the chief of 
which are remittances from friends and rela- 
tions settled abroad. Estimates have been 
made from time to time of the amount of these 
remittances since 1842, when public attention 
was first called to them. It is probable that 
not less than £1,000,000 is received every year 
by persons in humble circumstances in Ireland 
from friends abroad, and without this help 
many rents could not be paid. This estimate 
does not include the earnings of a vast number 
of small landholders who go to England and 
Scotland for part of the year to earn rents 





that cannot be made out of their farms in Ire- 
land. In1873 Dr. Hancock, who made a special 
study of the foreign remittances to Ireland, 
estimated the amounts sent from Great Bri- 
tain alone by harvest laborers and others at 
£648,000. On most Irish farms rent in the eco- 
nomic sense is now rarely earned; that is, no 
surplus profit remains after the cost of culti- 
vation and maintenance is paid, and interest 
allowed to the farmer on the capital he em- 
ploys. Rent in such cases is paid from other 
earnings, or too often the farmer neither gets 
a ‘living wage” for his labor nor interest on 
his farming capital. 

The Irish landlord, on the other hand, is in a 
much more favorable position than the Eng- 
lish proprietor, who makes common cause 
withhim. Heis not required to make any out- 
lay in improvements or maintenance of farms; 
he either gets an increased rent on account of 
the tenant’s expenditure, or his rent is secured 
by the tenant’s outlay on permanent improve- 
ments. The evidence tothe Agricultural Com- 
mission sitting in England shows that rents 
have been reduced there by at least 40 per cent. 
during the last fifteen years; landlords who have 
taken farms into their own hands have been 
working them at a loss, and are often glad to 
have them kept under cultivation without 
rent. As an illustration of this depreciation, 
one owner stated that his rental in 1882 was 
£6,866, and in 1892 £3,365. While the rental 
had deoreased 51 per cent., the arrears increas- 
ed 224 per cent. ‘‘If we had been extreme,” 
he said, ‘‘to mark what is done amiss, or to 
insist upon payment in full, hardly an old 
tenant would have been left.” Almost nothing 
is left for the owner when he has made the 
usual and necessary o .tlays for maintenance, 
without which he could not retain his ten- 
ants. The reports to this commission say 
that tenants have lost their farming capital 
and cannot do justice to the land. One of the 
commissioners says of Lancashire, where, ow- 
ing to the many populous towns, farming is 
carried on under exceptionally favorable cir- 
cumstances: ‘‘Some large farmers, whose evi- 
dence is perfectly trustworthy, have told me 
that, after feeding and clothing themselves and 
their families, and paying no wages to their 
sons and daughters, they have made nothing 
for the last year or two, while several told me 
they have had to draw upon capital.” 

The Irish farmer who has to equip, repair, 
and maintain his farm bears the loss that falls 
on the owner in England as well as the farmer’s 
loss; yet in Ireland the reduction of rent since 
1881 has been only 20 per cent. It is difficult 
to see what the Irish landlord has to complain 
of, for £80 will buy more of both the luxuries 
and necessaries of life in 1892 than £100 would 
buy in 1881. In England tenants won't stay 
on their farms unless the landlord maintains 
them in an efficient state; in Ireland the te- 
nant who has sunk his capital in building, 
draining, and fencing is unwilling to leave his 
outlay behind him. 

The Agricultural Commission gives exam- 
ples of the expenditure on many English 
estates. On Lord Sefton’s estate of 18,000 
acres during the last twenty-four years £286,- 
000 was spent, and of this a very infinitesimal 
part carries interest. On one of Lord Derby’s 
estates, comprising 43,000 acres, £199,000 has 
been spent since 1882 without any charge to 
the tenants. On Mr. T. Clifton’s estate of 
16,000 acres during the last fifty-six years 
£300,000 has been spent without any charge 
for interest. If the relations of landlords and 
tenants had been so carried on in Ireland, it is 
improbable there would have been any Irish 
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question everlastingly before Parliament; but, 
as the Times newspaper said some forty years 
ago, the Irish landlords ‘“‘ enforced their rights 
with hands of iron and disclaimed their duties 
with fronts of brass.” 

The difficulty of governing an overrented 
country where a large majority of the popula- 
tion are yearly rent-payers to a small and ob- 
noxious class is the same as that of governing 
an over-taxed country. The force that makes 
for revolt against the Irish land system has no 
doubt diminished as the population has fallen 
from 8,000,000 to 4,500,000; but rents have not 
yet come down to peace level. Every year 
there is a recurring anxiety about the pay- 
ment of rent, and of £1,500,000 which the 
Irish police force costs, not less than £1,000,- 
000 is spent, directly or indirectly, for the re- 
covery of rent. To leave the land laws ex- 
cluded from the powers conferred on an Irish 
legislature, as proposed in the Home-Rule bill 
of 1893, would be to ignore the experience of 
the last fifty years of British legislation on the 
subject, and leave the Imperial Parliament 
still burdened with a question which year 
after year occupies more of its time than any 
other. The attempt to force Irish tenure into 
an English mould, and deal with relations of 
landlords and tenants as if they were the same 
as in England, bas failed over and over again. 
A resolution passed yesterday at a public 
meeting in the County Armagh reads: 

‘That the system of landlordism, as worked 
in Ireland, has reduced our population from 
nine millions to five millions, thereby ruining 
our towns, villages, and industries, and plun- 
dering the farmers’ capital invested in the 
land; and we call on our representatives to 
urge the present Government to end such a 
system by a bill just to the tenants and equi- 
table to the landlords.”’ 

This expresses the general feeling of the 
country, where the dwindling population, ruin- 
ed houses, decaying villages, vast grazing dis- 
tricts alternating with patches of poor land 
on which the population still remains, can 
but strike the most casual observer. 

The official witnesses to the Land Committee 
stated that they acted on the principle of as- 
signing to the landlord as a ‘fair rent” one- 
third of the gross produce of the land. What- 
ever the proportion really given to the land- 
lord may be, a large part of the produce is 
swept away every year by absentee landlords, 
their mortgagees and annuitants; the rent is 
neither spent in Ireland nor are any public or 
social services rendered in return by those who 
receive it. Castles and mansions are going to 
decay as well as evicted cabins and farms, for 
those landlords who are rich enough to live in 
England do so, and those whose estates are 
loaded with debt often can neither live in their 
former residences nor let them. Observation 
of the decay everywhere prevalent in Ireland 
is confirmed by official statistics. The following 
figures, taken from the last number of the Sta- 
tistical Abstract, give some idea of the compa- 
rative condition of the three divisions of the 
United Kingdom: 





England. Scotland. Treland. 





Births, lin 33 lin32.7 lin 44 
Deaths, | lin 53. lin 54. Lin 51 
Marriages, in 18¥2.. lin 130 lini46 lLin2iv 
Emigrants, | lin 222 linié1 tin s7 
Police, } lto 7382 ltog30 1toS40 


Variation of population - 
|: eee +12.9% +94 10.4 
The ordinary Englishman is as ignorant of 

the economic conditions and circumstances of 
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Ireland as he is of Bulgaria. The proceedings 
of the Committee on the Irish Land Laws at- 
tracted no attention in England; yet, in the 
absence of any political convulsion, a large 
part of next session will be occupied in con- 
sidering another Irish land bill. Every detail 
of it will be decided by English votes and on 
a consideration of English interests; the bill will 
be prepared not by the responsible representa- 
tives of the Irish people, but by English drafts- 
men or by the Irish law officers who belong to 
a section which has always been hostile to 
popular reforms. In such circumstances a 
new law—even if assented to by the Irish 
members—can be neither final nor satisfac- 
tory. AN IRISHMAN 


LAKE GARDA AND LAKE ISEO. 


CASTIGLIONE DELLE STIVIERE, 
September 15, ISH. 

THIRTY-FIVE years ago this Castle of the 
Gonzagas, in whose shadow I write, was held 
first by the Austrian, then by the French 
troops on the eventful day of Solferino, whose 
tower rises in the glowing sunshine far above 
the pines and cypresses, and is justly called 
“The Spy of Italy.” Near it is the ossarto 
where the bones of the French oftlicers and sol 
diers are arranged artistically without regard 
to rank, and a giant skeleton of an Austrian 
horse guard fraternizes witha French zouave 
about half his size. Solferino is now a favor- 
ite place for picnics, and the merry children 
who go nutting and blackberrving take small 
heed of the battles lost and won on the hills 
and plains they overlook from the heights. 
From the windows of the house which replaces 
the ancient Gonzaga castle (now in picturesque 
ruins) looking northward you see Monte 
Baldo, snow-topped in midsummer as in mid- 
winter, above Lake Garda, which to cross you 
must take a carriage from Castiglione to 
Desenzano, as not even a tramway desecrates 
the lovely landscape. Starting at five a. ™ 
on Wednesday with a son of Dr. Sacchi, the 
“fighting doctor,” as Garibaldi used to call 
him, who died all too young in 189), we took 
the steamer at half-past six on a quite boiste 
rous lake, the keen wind blowing, the foam 
dashing on the surf so that the passengers had 
to land in boats at Sermione, San Felice, and 
Manerba, famous for its castle built by the 
Scaligers and for its strong, luscious wines. The 
islands on Lake Garda are fantastically beau- 
tiful, especially Isola di Garda, in which St 
Bernardino of Siena spent ten years of peni- 
tential life in a grotto, and which now belongs 
to Duke Ferrari of Genoa, who has embellished 
the villa with seven hanging gardens. 

Wide and safe is the gulf where, as Carducci 
sings, 
“ porge dal senolunato a sinistra 
Salo le braccia candice 
lieta come fanciulla che in danza entrando abbandona 


le chiome e il velo a Laure, 
e tide e getta fori con le man piene.” 





For us Sal} stands for the headquarters of 
Bertani’s ambulance in 1866, and we had just 
time to look upthe house where all assembled 
at dinner on the 3d of July, settling how 
to celebrate Garibaldi’s birthday, when Bene- 
detto Cairoli brought the news that he was 
wounded, and sent me off to ascertain the 
exact truth. Fortunately the wound was 
slight, but it compelled him to finish the cam- 


omnipresent Duce of 1840, we should have been 
in Trent within the week, and the Italian Tyrol 
would not still be in alien hands. 

From Sak) all along the coast the lemon 
plants hold their own between the tall stone 





paign in a carriage, whereas, had he been the, 
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pillars which in winter are roofed and walled 
with glass. The manufacturers of acque di 
tutto cedro (** pure citron-water ") have a thriv 
ing trade, and the citron. water, with an infu 
sion of quinine, is a famous remedy for mals 
rial fever. Gardone Riviera is a favorite re 
sort of foreigners, owing to the constancy of 
its very mild climate. A spacious, elegant, 
but uppretending mansion on the border of 
the lake is pointed out as the Villa Zanardelli; 
and on the pier is the tall, thin, restless figure 
we know so well. In a moment we are by his 
side, and in a splendid four-oared boat, the 
Val Trompia, a gift from the electors of the 
valley where his father was born, we land at 
the villa where, away from the noise and tur- 
moil of political life, the author of the New 
Penal Code spends summer and winter, spring 
and autumn 

In IS4S-9 Zanardelli was one of the foremost 
defenders of his native * Brescia, the lioness of 
Italy” ; in INSV one of the first governors of the 
province ; mimster of public works with 
Nicotera in the first Liberal Ministry of INSTA 
again with Cairolt in IS7S, and last, not least, 
with Crispi from ISST to ISO. Now, utterly 
disapproving of Crispi’s policy, he neither 
helps nor hinders it, refusing even to be Speak 
er of the House. There, with his magnificent 
library and devoted friends who come and go 
assuredly for himself he has chosen the better 
part ; but when Italy weartes of martial law, 
of governors invested with civil and military 


powers, there will be the ery for Zanardelli, 


and, as ever to his countrv’s call, the author of 
the penal code abolishing capital punishment 
will answer, ‘* Present In the entrance hail 


is a splendid trophy, in bas-relief, a tribute 
from the Italian colony of Buenos Avres to 
this ‘‘abolitionist.“” In theory of course he is 
right, only one could wish that ssicurs les 
assassins Would become converts 

Among his many guests that day were seve- 
ral of the Mille, and one of my wounded in 
IS6g— yesterday prefect of Brescia, to-morrow 
to his grief and pain) prefect of Girgenti. 
This *‘translation " is doubly hard, as he has 
to leave behind him a sick wife and two chil- 
dren, and has already ‘* served his time ” twice 
in Sicily ; but, with all due sympathy for the 
ex Garibaldian, the new destination of this 
pearl of prefects is a proof that Crispi means 
to send good men and wise, and no longer 
treat the island as a penal colony for stupid or 
delinquent civil servants. Among the many 
topics discussed was the death of Nicotera, 
whose loss can hardly yet be estimated in its 
fullest sense. Crisni's pew version of Maz- 
zini's ** Godand the People,” now ** God and the 
King.” was freely and fiercely criticised, and 
in truth it passeth understanding. 

I should say that Zanardelli prided himself 
on offering his guests a dinner of trout from 
the lake, truffles from the mountains; melons, 
peaches, grapes from the garden; wine from 
the hills, and for liqueur the pure citron-water 
ff Salo. With the prefect we returned by 
carriage to Salo, and thence to Brescia, pass- 
ing through Tre Ponti, where Oreste Bron- 
zetti was mortally wounded in 1859, and Rez- 
zato, where Garibaldi, awaiting the cavalry 
which was to accompany him to Lonato, re- 
ceived the tidings of Turr’s defeat at Lupo. 
Sending off Menotti for fresh orders from the 
King, he, with lightning speed, arrived at 
Lupo, and, without a glance for the convoy of 
wounded and dying, halting in front of a col- 
umn evidently in retreat, he shouted: ‘“ Keep 
your heads, by God! Don’t dishonor Italy!” ; 
and, despite the cannon on front and flank, 
they put the Austrians to flight—‘' honor ” and 
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the battle-line saved. On the morrow Gari- 
baldi crossed the Chiese, and sent to the bot- 
tom an Austrian man-of-war anchored in the 
Gulf of 8ald. Recalling those good old days, 
the three hours’ drive passed all too quickly ; 
and alighting at the Albergo d'Italia, where 
we used to halt with the wounded before tak- 
ing them to the hospital, it seemed indeed 
impossible that thirty-five and twenty-four 
years had come and gone since the last bat- 
tles to oust the foreigners were fought and won, 
and that now Italy and Austria are allies, 
even though the latter still holds the unre- 
deemed Tyrol and Trieste. 

Early the next day we took a trap from 
Brescia to Iseo, ‘* whose little lake,” wrote 
George Sand, “ has no grandeur in its aspect, 
but whose borders are fresh and calm as Vir- 
gil’s Eclogues.” Here the venerable and ve- 
nerated Gabriele Rosa was on the lookout for 
us, his slight, bright form scarcely changed 
during the ten years that have elapsed since 
we saw him last at Milan. At that date, with 
Bertani, he commemorated Carlo Cattaneo, 
whose ashes were then transferred from the 
Monumental Cemetery to the Famedro, where 
they repose side by side with those of Manzoni. 
Rosa was one of the first members of Young 
Italy. When the Austrian police came to ar- 
rest him, be was so dangerously ill that the 
doctors forbade his removal. All his papers 
were seized, among them his juvenile poems, 
on which he had written, “ Too full of hopes, 
of illusions, and of vanity ”; a letter blessing his 
lucky star that for one hair’s breadth wanting 
in his height he had escaped military service; 
other letters urging his comrades to work and 
to follow the path of duty and devote them- 
selves to serious study. Hardly convalescent, 
he was conveyed to prison, where, by main- 
taining absolute silence, he avoided compro- 
mising himself or others. Accused of having 
enlisted Foresti in the ranks of Young Italy, 
the sbirro Zajotti affirmed that he was roman- 
tic and excitable, the inquisitor Kindinger that 
he bad more talent and character than the 
other conspirators. So Rosa was condemned 
to death, and the sentence commuted to impri- 
sonment for life in the Spielberg. Amnestied 
in 1847, he took an active part in the events of 
1848-49, then and there proclaimed his faith in 
a federal republic, and (rara avis) has re- 
mained loyal to his faith up to this his eighty- 
fourth year. As an historical and economical 
writer he is much esteemed. He has refused 
to stand for Parliament, ‘‘ unable to take the 
oath to monarchy.”’ Simple in all his habits, 
he rises at six, writes, reads, takes long moun- 
tain walks, and is adored in Iseo. The loss of 
his favorite niece, who, with his daughter and 
son-in-law, had always lived with him, serious- 
ly affected his health last year, but we may 
hope still to retain him awhile in this sad Italy 
of to-day, where physical and moral death 
have changed the very nature of the people. 

Rosa is well up in all that concerns the 
United States politically and economically, 
and his short, pithy articles in the Sole of 
Milan keep one au courant. He was literally 
shocked at the ‘‘God and King” heresy, and 
lives in the fond hope of seeing Zanardelli 
prime minister very soon. He could scarcely 
bring himself to let us depart, but was consoled 
by the promise that this winter we shall select 
and publish the third and last volume of 
Cattaneo’s letters and political writings. 
Leaving Iseo after a visit to the hospital (a 
really splendid building), and Garibaldi’s monu- 
ment, the first erected in Italy, representing 
him standing on a high hillock of real earth, 
as he used to stand looking seaward from 





Caprera, we returned to Brescia in time to 
take the last train for Castiglione delle Stivi- 
ere, after thirty-six delightful hours the like 
of which we can scarcely hope to pass again. 
J.W.M. 





Correspondence. 


OHIO DEMOCRACY ANDITS FINANCIAL 
CRAZES. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your issue of September 27 you 
speak of the greenback craze which afflicted 
the Ohio Democrats in 1875, when the late 
William Allen was their candidate for Gover- 
nor. You state that the lesson of the defeat 
which they then received ‘ served its purpose 
for sixteen years,” when they decided to advo- 
cate free silver. In this you are somewhat in 
error. For several years the ‘‘soft-money ” 
faction of the Democratic party in this State 
to a great extent subsided. But in 1878 the 
craze again became virulent, not to say conta- 
gious. Up to the year last named, Allen G. 
Thurman had been a consistent and unswerv- 
ing ‘‘ hard-money ” man, of the school of Ben- 
ton, and had steadily opposed fiat money and 
all similar financial vagaries. At this time, 
however, he yielded to the pressure of the 
‘*soft-money ” advocates, made his memorable 
speech at Hamilton, and cast his lot with those 
whose delusions he had theretofore opposed. 
This was the mistake of his life, and he never 
received from his State any more official 
honors, notwithstanding his great ability and 
stainless integrity. In 1878 the Democrats 
were defeated, though they had carried the 
State the year before by over 20,000 majority. 

In the following year, 1879, Gen. Thomas 
Ewing, now of New York city, was nominated 
for Governor by the Democrats on a greenback 
platform. He was opposed by Charles Foster, 
who was nominated by the Republicans. The 
platform of the latter party opposed the green- 
back theories then current, and declared for 
sound money and a stable currency. Foster 
made his fight squarely on thatissue. Ewing, 
with great ability, stumped the State for his 
pet financial notion of more paper money, but 
was signally defeated. Practically, the ‘rag 
baby” was then laid under the sod. But to 
the wounded feelings of its mourners free sil- 
ver came like a balm. The Ohio Democrats, 
to their sorrow, tried that notion in their plat- 
form in 1891, 

They are trying free silver again this year, as 
you say. They may in the future have wisdom 
in things financial, but the outlook is not pro- 
mising. In evidence of this may be cited the 
manifesto just issued in favor of free silver by 
A. W. Thurman, chairman of the Democratic 
State Executive Committee.—Truly yours, 

H. T, WILLSON. 





AKRON, O., October 4, 1894. 





HOMES FOR WORKINGMEN. 


fo THe Epriror or THE NaTION: 


Str: A correspondent from Texas, in your 
issue of August 16, writing of the desire of 
wage-earners to own their homes, says inci- 
dentally that this desire is sufficient answer to 
the advocates of the single tax. It seems fair 
to say in reply that, whether or not single-tax- 
ers are right in their calculations, it is a fact 
that the main object of the tax-reform which 
they advocate is to diminish the number of te- 
nants and to increase the number of landhold- 





ers. The ideal of the single-taxers, one might 
perbaps say, is that every wage-earner should 
be a landlord. 

It is true that the theory by which Mr. 
George arrived at the idea of the single tax 
does not regard ownership in land as being of 
the same nature as the ownership of a pocket- 
knife ; but this theory need not disturb land- 
holders any more than, for example, English 
landlords have been disturbed these hundreds 
of years by the theory that all the land belongs 
to the Crown. Single-taxers believe in the pri- 
vate, exclusive holdership of land; and their 
proposition to raise the public revenue by tax- 
ing only land-values does not involve any dis- 
turbance of the system of deeds and convey- 
ances. 

In the Twelfth Missouri district, where the 
single-taxers have nominated Mr. N. O. Nelson 
for Congress on the simple platform of ‘free 
trade and the single-tax,” one of their cam- 
paign documents, as I see by their organ, the 
St. Louis Courier, is to consist of diagrams 
showing how small a percentage of persons in 
the district own their own homes. They will 
thus be going before the people on the very 
point raised by your correspondent. 

Very respectfully, J. H. DILLARD. 

NEW ORLEANS, October 1, 1894. 





WOMEN AT LEIPZIG UNIVERSITY. 


To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 

Sm: In your number for this week, your 
correspondent, Miss Adele Luxenberg, refer- 
ring to my article in the Nation for Septem- 
ber 27, 1894, would correct my statements in 
regard to women at the University of Leipzig 
on the ground that ‘‘the few lines,” etc., 
‘* would seem to be based merely upon the offi- 
cial note of the secretary.” Now, as it happens, 
this university was the only one of those cited 
to whose secretary I did not write, for the rea- 
son that I had other and better means of get- 
ting at the information desired. I was myself 
a student at Leipzig for four semesters ('89-’91), 
and consequently am familiar with the condi- 
tions obtaining there at that time; and that 
they have not changed since, except, perhaps, 
in the attitude of individual professors, your 
correspondent’s letter would be sufficient evi- 
dence for me even had I not otherwise inform- 
ed myself to this effect. Women have no more 
privileges there now than they had then; they 
have never had any rights; and they are not 
now officially recognized as members of the 
University, however much they may be favor- 
ed and furthered by individual professors. 
Their position is an unofficial one, of sufferance 
only. To be admitted as an ordentliches Mit- 
glied to a seminar is indeed a great advan- 
tage, but it no more makes a woman a member 
of the University than Woes a certificate from 
a professor make her a Doctor of Philosophy 
from it. Such a certificate, which is also a 


“private and personal favor from the professor 


as an individual, has been obtainable and has 
been obtained under similar conditions for 
many years. It may represent the equivalent 
of the Staats-Priifung, but it is not ‘‘ the same 
rights as men obtain by a regular course of 
university studies,” since it is not a university 
degree, for which women may not as yet com- 
pete at Leipzig. J. B.S. 
New York, October 5, 1804. ; 





LIVING GREEK. 
To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION: 


Simm: Reading to-day in the current number 
of the Forum the persuasive plea of M. Genna- 
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dios for the study of ancient Greek through 
the modern language, [ thought that some 
notes from the personal experiences of an 
American student in Greece might be apposite. 

After a continued study in college of the 
written word on conventional lines, it was 
with some excitement that I arrived in Athens, 
about to put my acquisitions to a practical 
test. Tha experience of the first week was, of 
course, the usual one, for I found myself to- 
tally baffled by the pronunciation, by the strict 
insistence on accent (to which an Anglo-Saxon 
tongue, in spite of occasional exercises, writ- 
ten or vocal, applies itself unwillingly), and, as 
in all the speech of Southern Europe, by the 
rapid delivery. Nevertheless, encouraged by 
the testimony of optimistic acquaintances, I 
set to work, reading aloud each day, in the 
presence of a good-natured Greek, passages at 
random from the Athenian press; and it was 
not long before I dared to handsel the results 
of these studies in cafés or in the chance en- 
counters of the day. Such is the intellectual 
curiosity of the race that you may learn in the 
school of the streets. A bootblack supplies you 
with an idiom, and the waiter who brings your 
coffee is only too willing to correct, and that 
without a smile, the solecisms of the foreigner. 
Indeed, accent apart, to an Anglo-American 
of classical training I believe modern Greek to 
be the easiest of languages. Not only is the 
prevailing sound of ee, the much-maligned 
iotacism, sympathetic to our tongue, but the 
tone value—that nasal stress and upper inflec- 
tion—imparts, more especially to an American, 
a feeling of similarity and confidence. As to 
the vocabulary, the patois of railways and 
steamships (which is largely Italian) is easily 
learned, and, in the society of the educated, a 
classical word—in default of its modern diminu- 
tive—will always be understood. With pea- 
sants, even, this will sometimes suffice. At 
Argos, one day, a little girl drove her sheep 
near the excavations, and, for curiosity (for 
shepherdesses are rare in Greece), I asked my 
quick-witted workmen if she were not called 
romenaca. They understood at once, traced its 
connection with roiuyy, but objected: **‘ We say 
Booxés [a word as old, at least, as the Antholo- 
gy] and SooxorovAa,” for rouyv and its feminine 
respectively. 

From a two months’ stay in Crete, where 
Greek alone is spoken, I can bear witness to 
the purity of the dialect. In this island, so 
much removed by political complications from 
the outside world, the language is singularly 
vigorous and unmixed. The few foreign words 
are Turkish or Italian, and nearly all are the 
names of things introduced to Crete by those 
nations. On the other hand, the philologist is 
pleased to hear on the lips of the peasantry 
words dating from Homer, and fragments of 
the Doric dialect now extinct upon.the main- 
land. 

After some months of daily practice in speak- 
ing and writing modern Greek, I made the ex- 
periment of sight-reading in the ancient 
authors whom I had purposely refrained from 
reading in that interval. The authors were 
Xenophon and Aristophanes, and the result 
was very encouraging. The prose author I 
was able to read without translating (an ac- 
complishment aimed at, but, I believe, rarely 
attained, by our present system); and in tbe 
comic poet [found many new acquaintances, 
in fact, a thesaurus of those multitudinous di- 
minutives which go to make up the new Hel- 
lenic. To Aristophanes, who represents near- 
est that unwritten colloquial Greek to which 
M. Gennadios refers, and to the New Testa- 
ment, in which so many classical words, in their 








ecclesiastical sense, are crystallized, the speech 
ef to-day has most similarity. Anotber argu- 
ment adduced by the writer in the Forum 
points at a condition which, I believe, will sur- 
prise many. At Corfi, happy isle, they say 
the Levant begins, and from there, too, the em- 
pire of the Greek language extends, as of old, 
to farthest Syria. In all western Turkey it has 
vogue, its speakers in Egypt are numbered by 
hundreds of thousands, and in Asia Minor 
and the islands it remains, as in the Apostles’ 
days, the common dialect. 

In America, so far as I know, the study of 
Greek is nowhere begun, as M. Gennadios 
suggests, by learning the contemporary lan- 
guage. Aids, in English, are not lacking 
Of the literary or urban usage the book of 
Messrs. Vincent and Dickson is representative, 
while that of Mrs. Ernest Gardner, wife of the 
director of the British School at Athens, is 
most faithful to the speech of the people. In 
the decadence of Greek studies, so mortifying 
to their lovers, ought not vivifying methods to 
be given # trial JOHN ALDEN. 


ANDOVER Hovsk, Boston, Mass., October 8, 184 


Notes. 


ROBERTS Bros. have in hand Prof. Adolf Har- 
nack’s ‘History of Dogma’; the third and 
fourth volumes of Renan’s ‘History of the 
People of Israel’; the ‘ Letters of Emily Dickin- 
son,’ 1847 to 1886, edited by Mrs. Mabel 
Loomis Todd; ‘Stars and Telescopes,’ by Prof. 
David P. Todd and William Lynn; ‘The Minor 
Tactics of Chess,’ by Franklin K. Young and 
Edwin C. Howell; and Paul Bourget’s ‘A 
Saint,’ translated by Miss Wormeley. 

Charles Scribner's Sons will issue * Wild 
Beasts,’ by John Hampden Porter. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will publish a 
‘Catechism for Social Observation,’ intended 
for the use of ‘‘ reporters of social life, novel- 
ists, local annalists, travellers, pastors, and all 
students of social science on its descriptive 
side,” by Dr. Charles R. Henderson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, announce * A 
Book of Heavenly Birthdays,’ by E. V. B, au- 
thor of ‘Days and Hours in a Garden.’ 

R. H. Russell & Son, New York, are making 
a holiday book of some hundred of the best 
drawings of Mr. Charles Dana Gibson, the 
well-known cartoonist of Life. It is a first 
collection from the work of this artist, and 
will make a folio volume 12x18. 

Dent & Co. have led off the season of au- 
tumn and winter exhibitions in London by an 
attractive display in the galleries of the Roval 
Institute of Painters in Water Colors of over 
four bundred pictures in black and white, 
drawn as illustrations to books published by 
them. Walter Crane is well represented by 
his graceful designs for ** The Tempest ” and 
*The Two Gentlemen of Verona.” The mast 
conspicuous place inthe exhibition must, how- 
ever, be conceded to Aubrey Beardsley, whose 
too-mannered and often frivolous work—chap- 
ter headings and full-page designs for Malory’s 
‘Morte D’Arthur’—are prominent on every 
wall. Before the private view was two hours 
old, the significant round red label on a num- 
ber of the frames of his pictures had proved 
that, much decried as they are by conserva- 
tives in art, they have a substantial interest 
for buyers of original drawings. Following 
close upon his in interest come the drawings of 
William Hyde, another artist of whom more 
is likely to be heard in the future. His lovely 
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pictures of English landscape have been done 
for the edition of ‘Il Penseroso’ and * Lo Ali 

gro,’ which the firm is about to bring out. J 

D. Batten’s illustrations to ‘ English, Celtic, and 
Indian Fairy Tales’ are no less accomplished in 
execution than the black and white of the ve 
teran Walter Crane, and have an advantage 
in freshness of imagination. A number of 
cases of artistically bound books, the bindings 
designed and executed by the workmen of 
Messrs. Dent, add to the interest of a h 
creditable exhibition, and will probably soon 


shiv 
er or later find their way across the water, as 
American buyers are stated to be the ones 
upon whom the firm depends in disposing 
its most luxuriously bound editions 

Two important works of reference have re 
cently been announced in Denmark as being 
in preparation. The first of these is a Di 
tionary of Danish Authors, IN+-ISGQ, under 
the editorship of S. Birket Smith, chief libra 
rian of the University Library in Copenhs 
It will record not only all separate works of 
the writers treated, but also important arti 
cles in magazines and newspapers, as well as 
the main facts of their lives. Special atten 
tion will be paid to pseudonyms. The second 
undertaking is of even greater practical valu 
being a new edition of Trap’s Statistical and 
Topographical Account of Deumark, which 
bas for many years been both out of date a 
out of print. That the new tissue will susta 
the reputation of this work as the standard 
description of Denmark is assured by the 
names of the editors, H. Weitemever and Profs 
Falbe-Hansen and Westergaard 

Ex-Secretary of the Navy Thompson, in nis 


‘Footprints of the Jesuits’ (T. VY. Crowell A 


Co.), has presented a brief sketch of the 
gin, career, and principles of the Society 
Jesus. It is not based on original research, it 


presents no very new or striking views, and 
its effectiveness would have been greater if 
the author had not allowed bis antagonism to 
the Society to find such unreserved expressicn 

In the later chapters there are copious extracts 
from recent Catholic writers which fully jus- 
tify his argument that the existing dominant 
Ultramontanism of the Church ts in mpatible 
with civil and religious freedom, and that un 
der it the citizen's first allegiance is due to the 
Holy See and not to bis country. 

Mr. Hardy of Oxford has given us in his 
‘Christianity and the Roman Government 
Longmans) an interesting sketch of the rela 
tions of the State to the Christians during the 
first two centuries, before the increasing num 
bers and perfected organization of the new 
Church had rendered it an taiperinm in impo 
rio, to be reasonably regarded with suspicion 
as incompatible with the Roman theory of 
government. Prior to the new relations thus 
created, the sporadic and local persecutions 
which occurred isave the first one, instigated 
by Nero to divert the popular suspicion of his 
share in the conflagration of Rome) were ra- 
ther the result of the hostility of the people to 
the sectaries, whose asceticism and seclusion 
from the interests of the community led them 
to be regarded with dislike and to be accused 
of odivm humani generis. It is true that 
they were practically outlaws, that acknow- 
ledgment of the very name of Christian was 
sufficient for condemnation, and that refusal 
to join im the worship of ‘‘ Rome and Augus- 
tus" was virtually equivalent to majestas, but 
the officials as a rule were averse to enforcing 
the death-penalty, and not only did not search 
for deiinquents, but rather discouraged in- 
formers. All this is set forth with abundant 
learning by Mr. Hardy, who apparently-has 
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exhausted all the sources of information. 
The-e, unfortunately, are scanty and fragmen- 
tary, and require for their comprehension and 
elucidation an accurate knowledge of the Ro- 
man organization and methods, for it is from 
the secular and not from the religious side that 
the perplexing questions involved have to be 
examined. 

The ‘Seven Little Australians’ of Ethel S. 
Turner (Ward, Lock & Bowden) are the chil- 
dren of an English officer who happen to live 
in Australia, but behave as if they were in a 
New York tenement. For their undeniable 
naughtiness, which the author seems to think 
an interesting trait, their father is clearly to 
blame, since he treats them as a bushman 
might his imps, cuffing them about and horse- 
whipping them when they provoke him acci- 
dentally. Ifsuch are the fathers, the admit- 
ted lack of a model child in Australia is no 
mystery. A visit to the wild interior country 
distracts for atime from the squabbles of this 
unpleasant family, but in general the flavor of 
the book reminds one of certain wild fruits, 
rashly tried in childhood, which both taste bad 
and make you sick. 

A genuine service has been rendered by Mr. 
William Nelson in his republication of the 
Plain Dealer, the first newspaper in New Jer- 
sey, of which he has privately printed a limit- 
ed edition of 100 copies. This first flight of 
New Jersey journalism reached the dignity of 
eight issues, but was circulated only in the 
form of manuscript, the single copy of each 
issue being posted at the tavern of Matthew 
Potter at Bridgeton, N. J. The chief authors 
were Dr. Jonathan Elmer, Joseph Bloomfield, 
and Richard Howell, all of whom afterwards 
achieved high distinction in their own State. 
The essays are chiefly skits on the Revolution, 
but number four is a most welcome addition 
to the literature relating to the strange cus- 
tom called bundling, proving that it was not 
local to New England, as many writers have 
claimed, but also proving that the custom 
was of very limited practice. The archaic 
colloquialisms and slang deserve the atten- 
tion of Dr. Murray and his lynx-eyed co- 
workers. 


—It is announced in the Temps of Septem- 
ber 4 that M. Dragomanoff, the Russian writer 
who lately published a curious series of politi- 
cal letters of Turgeneff’s, is now about to give 
to the world another series of letters not less 
interesting. These were written during his 
exile in Siberia by Bakunin, the coryphzeus of 
anarchism. The odd thing about them is, that 
they show their writer to have been not only 
an ardent apostle of the destruction of the 
whole social order, and a hater of patriotism, 
but, at the same time, an enthusiastic Panslav- 
ist. In 1848 he took part in the Slav congress 
at Prague, in company with Russian priests 
and zealous orthodox. Inthe next year, it was 
for the part he played in provoking the Slav 
revolution in Bohemia that the Austrian Gov- 
ernment handed him over to Russia; he was 
sent to Siberia, where he remained till 1861. 
For some years after his escape he was still hot 
in the Panslavist propaganda, and it was only 
late in life that he renounced it to become 
an anarchist pure and simple. In the letters 
that M. Dragomanoff will publish, Bakunin 
shows himself wholly Panslavist and revolu- 
tionary. But he is always fierce and destruc- 
tive, with no thought as to rebuilding. Some- 
times it was the destruction of Austria that 
he dreamed of, sometimes of Russia, sometimes 
of the whole human race. It was in this last 


thought that he chiefly dwelt in his later years, 





and his chosen maxim was, ‘‘Ni Dieu ni mai- 
tre.” 

“In any case,’ says M. de Wyz°wa, who 
writes of him in the Temps, ‘‘he was a singu- 
lar personage. His best friends admit that 
they only half knew him. And I fear that his 
letters from Siberia themselves may hardly 
enable us to form a precise idea of bis true 
character. Those who have already read them 
in mapuscriot draw the most contradictory 
conclusions from them; some see in them 
en of his sincerity, others of his trickery. 
Vas Bakunin an enlightened apostle, or a 
secret agent of the Russian police, or, perad- 
venture, both?” 


—The thin volume on ‘Tennyson and his 
Pre-Raphaelite Illustrators,’ by George Somes 
Layard (London: Elliot Stock; Boston: Cope- 
land & Day), is a rambling and inconclusive 
piece of work, containing some information 
and entertaining anecdote, a good deal of gush- 
ing enthusiasm, and a great deal of wild theo- 
rizing. The author’s interpretation of Rosset- 
ti’s ‘St. Cecily’ is one of the most astonish- 
ing pieces of wilful misreading we have ever 
seen; and his attempt to maintain, against Mr. 
Pennell, that the engravings are not ‘ transla- 
tions” but facsimiles, while admitting Rus- 
kin’s statement that the drawings are “‘ terri- 
bly spoiled in the cutting” and ‘‘the expres- 
sion of feature entirely lost,” is curiously cap- 
tious and nugatory. The illustrations are the 
best part of the book; and of these that for 
which we are the most thankful is the repro- 
duction of Holman Hunt’s “‘ Lady of Shalott” 
from a photograph of the original drawing on 
the block before engraving. This composition 
is perhaps the most beautiful thing Hunt ever 
did, the influence of Rossetti showing in a 
grace of line not habitual with the artist, 
while the drawing has a constructive firmness 
of which Rossetti was incapable and which 
has rarely been equalled by Hunt himself. It 
was rather well engraved, too, and this repro- 
duction is the more valuable in showing just 
how great the loss by engraving is even at the 
best. Why the two plates after Mrs. Rossetti 
should have been included is difficult to see, 
unless it is for the purpose of showing how 
wofully bad Pre-Raphaelite work at its worst 
could be; but Rossetti’s own sketch of ‘‘ mythic 
Uther's deeply wounded son’’ might almost 
have answered this end. 


—‘New High German: A Comparative 
Study’ is a most ambitious-looking production 
in two volumes by William Winston Valen- 
tine, late Professor of Modern Languages at 
the Randolph Macon College, Virginia, edited 
by A. H. Keane, late Professor of Hindustani, 
University College, London (Philadelphia: Lip. 
pincott). From the editor’s preface we learn 
that, when the manuscript of this posthumous 
treatise (the author died in 1885) was left in his 
hands, he feared ‘‘ that the preparation of the 
work for the press might involve some hard 
reading to bring it into harmony with the 
views of the ‘New Grammarians’ and other 
advanced workers in the field of German phi- 
lology,” but that a rapid inspection of its pages 
soon dispelled these fears. We do not wish to 
speak slightingly of a work which apparently 
is the fruit of a life devoted to conscientious 
study and careful reflection; but we are bound 
to say that the apprehensions expressed by the 
editor seem to us only too well justified by the 
book as itis now before us. No amount of ‘‘hard 
reading ” could establish harmony between the 
attempt to discover the laws. of organic lin- 
guistic growth and the registration of certain 
sets of grammatical rules; and no amount of 
editing could impart unity to a book which on 
one page gives an (however careful) account of 





Verner’s Law, and on another a list of words 
‘* whose spelling might cause a difficulty in the 
present chaotic state of German orthography.” 
If there is need of another German gram- 
mar, by the side of Brandt and Whitney, why 
does not some one translate Engelien’s ‘Gram- 
matik der neuhochdeutschen Sprache ’—a book 
admirably suited to introduce the student to 
the comparative and historical study 6f modern 
languages ? 


—German scholars have repeatedly expressed 
their surprise and pleasure at the success of 
their English collaborators in popularizing the 
results of critical Biblical investigations, and 
have lamented the fact that they themselves 
have not been able todo much in that direc- 
tion. This can no longer be said since the pub- 
lication of the new translation of the Old Tes- 
tament, prepared by Kautzsch of Halle, with 
the assistance of ten other leading representa- 
tives of modern scholarship. The work is a 
massive double volume of nearly 1,250 quarto 
pages, published by Mohr, at Freiburg i. B. 
Its authors have aimed at a modern version 
of the Old Testament after the model of the 
classical New Testament translation of Weiz- 
sicker—not a literal rendering, buta reproduc- 
tion of the thoughts of the original in the best 
of modern German on the basis of the exegeti- 
cal results of modern research. Their success 
shows that a really good translation is the best 
commentary. The Old Testament books here 
appear as literature, and are treated as a good 
scholar would handle Homer or Dante or 
Goethe. But, besides the translation, more 
than 200 pages are devoted to appendices, in 
which the results of the literary discussions of 
the entire Old Testament field are summarized 
ina manner unequalled anywhere. The literary 
sources of every book of the Codex are given, 
their historical order and chronological classi- 
fication, together with a history of the litera- 
ture of Israel in connection with the forces 
controlling the inner development of the people. 
It is perhaps hardly permissible to speak of so 
massive a volume as a multum in parvo, but 
such the book really is. A new map of Pales- 
tine, the work of Guthe and Fischer, accom- 
panies the translation. 


—‘The Eastern Shore of the Black Sea and 
its Industrial Development during the Last 
Thirty Years,’ by Dr. G. Radde, has been pub- 
lished as a supplemental number of Peter- 
mann’s Mitteilungen. It is a description of a 
journey made in 1893 by the veteran German 
traveller, who has inhabited the Caucasus 
since 1863, and is especially interesting from 
the contrast which it draws. This contrast 
was most striking at the starting-point, Ba- 
tum, which at the time of the Russian an- 
nexation in 1878 was hardly more than a mere 
fishing-village with scarcely 1,500 inhabitants 
and only one European house. It is now a 
well-built town of some 20,000 inhabitants 
with boulevards, parks, and schools, a harbor 
to which a thousand steamers come annually, 
and a railroad connecting it with the Caspian. 
From this place Dr. Radde proceeded north to 
Novorossisk, which, from its railway connec- 
tion with the recently developed oil fields of 
Grosnoe, bids fair to rival the southern port in 
the extent of its petroleum trade. Poti, for- 
merly the chief Russian port on this coast, lost 
ground on the acquisition of Batum, but is 
now regaining its former importance. In the 
year 1892, notwithstanding the cholera and 
the prohibition of the export of corn, its ex- 
ports, chiefly manganese and corn, were nearly 
double those of the previous year, amounting 
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to about five hundred million pounds. Con- 
siderable promise has attended the growing of 
tea in the southern districts, while the vine- 
culture on the northeastern coast has an as- 
sured success. The best colonists are the Ger- 
mans and the Armenians, but the progress of 
the country is seriously checked by the lack of 
labor, the difficulty of obtaining titles to the 
land, ‘and the want of good roads from the 
rough character of much of the country and 
the frequent mountain-torrents. Dr. Radde 
gives a very particular account of the botany 
of the regions which he visited, and also some 
very interesting facts in regard to the present 
condition of the aurochs, or European bison. 
He believes that there are still some fifty 
or sixty living, but that though they are 
carefully preserved by the Government, they 
will be extinct within fifty years. A map of 
the region which they inhabit designates their 
feeding-places as well as the direction of their 
winter wanderings. There is also a map of the 
whole eastern coast. 


—A writer in the Milan Corriere della Sera, 
Guglielmo Ferrero, under the caption ‘* Fathers 
and Sons,” regrets the oblivion into which the 
last revolutionary period of Italy is falling 
with the present generation. The legend has 
ceased to grow around the memory not only of 
Cavour, who could never be a popular figure, 
but even of Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Victor 
Emanuel. Anecdotes, once so plentiful, have 
ceased to be current concerning the brusque 
re galantuomo ; and Garibaldi is becoming en- 
veloped in the mists of the pust, rather than 
shining more brightly through them. Their 
very statues betray the sculptor’s greater in- 
terest in the horse than in the man. As for 
Mazzini, ‘‘ that unique type of priest, thinker, 
and soldier, that ascetic compounded of con- 
spirator and adventurer, who believed in God 
not otherwise than did St. Francis, who wrote 
like Renan, and prepared insurrections like 
Babeuf,” not a single profound study of him 
has been attempted, and Carducci’s sonnet is 
the sole literary monument to him who ought 
to have inspired a grand artistic work in 
painting, statuary, prose, or poetry. The his- 
tories of the time are bare chronological nar- 
ratives without philosophic breadth or inten- 
tion, and a gross ignorance prevails even 
among university men of the sequence of 
events. The causes of this indifference follow- 
ing upon so heated and stormy a revolution 
Ferrero finds in the economic crisis into which 
the kingdom has been plunged, and the conse- 
quent sordid struggle for existence ; a feeling 
that the makers of new [Italy bungled the job; 
a revolt at the custom of shielding from just 
public censure the patriots of the sixties, and 
even their posterity, who have been guilty of 
misdoings. Some oi these conditions may 
strike American readers as being paralleled in 
our own experience since the civil war. 





THE SHERMAN LETTERS. 


The Sherman Letters: Correspondence be- 
tween General and Senator Sherman from 
1837 to 1891. Edited by Rachel Sherman 
Thorndike. With portraits. Svo, pp. viii, 398. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE historical importance of this unique cor- 

respondence is unquestionably great. It may 

be doubted whether there can anywhere else 
be found a cortinuous series of letters exterd- 
ing over half a century, between two brothers, 

each of whom occupied a position of great im- 

portance in public affairs in the great crisis of 

their country’s history. The letters between the 





Duke of Wellington and his brother Lord Wel- 
lesley best sustain the comparison, but even 
they fall short in the length of the period over 
which they stretch. 

The Sherman brothers had strong contrasts 
in their characteristic traits, which heighten 
greatly the interest and value of their free in- 
terchange of ideas and opinions. Both very 
able men, their temperaments were almost the 
antipodes of each other. The Senator is an 
apparently impassive and remarkably self- 
controlled man ; the General was demonstra- 
tive and impetuous. The Senator is a political 
leader who knows how to withhold opinions 
which might clash with those of his party; the 
General was under a dominant impulse to 
speak out what he felt without reference to 
policy and hardly to prudence. The one led 
men by cool study of the influences likely to be 
potent with them, and knew how to bend toa 
drift of current opinion in order to preserve 
his lead; the other controlled men by the sym- 
pathies which were aroused by his unrestrained 
disclosure of his strong personality, and the 
openness with which he avowed and sought 
the ends which seemed to him right. The 
native and acquired powers of each were so 
great that leadership naturally came to the 
one in politics and to the other in the army, in 
the great epoch of the civil war; though the 
influence of each, no doubt, largely helped the 
other in different periods of their brilliant 
careers. The Senator was able to do much to 
smooth the way for the General in the conflicts 
and discouragements of 1861-62 ; but when the 
General had becOme a popular hero of the war, 
he was able fully to repay the brotherly aid 
which had helped him through his own time of 
storm and stress. 

It is the contrast between the brothers which 
gives the greatest interest and value to their 
letters. Had they agreed in opinion and in 
metbod, they could bave done little more than 
exchange harmonious congratulations or con- 
dolences on the triumphs and the disasters of 
the national cause. The marked differences of 
their poiuts of view at the beginning, the di- 
verging tendencies of their thoughts at many 
times, give rise to real and animated discus- 
sion, and create the piquancy and much of the 
value of the correspondence. It need hardly 
be said that the letters of the living public 
man have probably been less fully presented 
than those of the dead soldier. The Senator's 
own wish would, of course, be the law with the 
editor, and it would be entirely natural that 
he should witbhold, for the present, an unre 
served publication of all his comments upon 
men and affairs made in the freedom of inter- 
course with his brother. No intimation is given 
of the rule which, in this respect, has governed 
the publication of the book; but the marks of 
elision are so frequent, and the context is of- 
ten so suggestive, that the reader can hardly 
avoid concluding that some future edition of 
these letters may contain much interesting mat- 
ter that is now withheld. For these if for no 
other reasons, the character and development 
of Gen. Sherman may fairly be treated as the 
central interest of the volume, and we may 
consider it as further material for his complete 
biography. The memoirs which the General 
published in his lifetime were unusually frank 
and free from reticences, and the greater the 
intimacy with him we gain, the more trust 
worthy and more instructive do they appear. 
Yet on many points fuller light is thrown, and 
we are enabled better to eppreciate the man, 
his character, and bis opipions 

When secession began, Gen. Sherman’s atti- 
tude was very like that of Gen. Lee. Both be- 
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lieved in the national interpretation of the 
Constitution; both believed that secession was 
not a reserved right of the States, but a revo- 
lution; both blamed the “extremists” for 
what they regarded as an unnecessary colli- 
sion; both thought that the system of slavery 
Was not worth to the South the cost of civil 
war, and both wished that the system might 
peacefully disappear. Here the divergence 
began. Sherman, though at the head of the 
Military School of Louisiana, declared that 
‘‘on no eartbly account” would he “do any 
act or think any thought hostile to or in de 
flance of the United States.” Lee felt sadly 
constrained to go with Virginia into a rebel 
lion which he condemned. Sherman threw up 
his living and came North to begin life anew 
Lee resigned from the army and took the com 
mand of Virgima troops. No candid person 
will question the sincerity of either 

Sherman's blunt and sometimes rough words 
in regard to the “abolitionists” have led to a 
common error as to his political opinions, 
which his correspondence with his brother 
corrects. He did not deny the right of the free 
North to stop the further extension of slavery 
‘*In all new cases,” he said as early as May, 
1860, ‘it is well vou should adhere to vour 
conviction to exclude slavery because you pre- 
fer free labor. That is your perfect right.” 
He thought it “so certain and inevitable” 
that political power would pass into the hands 
of the free States, that he urged a conciliatory 
course which sbould not yield the principle 
While he himself saw that the Republican 
party disclaimed the right to abolish slavery 
in the States, he declared from what he saw 
around him that ‘'all the reasoning and truth 
in the world would not convince a Southern 
man that the Republicans are not abolition- 
ists.” To give proof of the moderation that 
would be accepted, he constantly urged that 
his brother's party could afford to adopt a 
policy of inaction and cease the agitation 
with which the country was then ablaze. The 
conclusive answer to this was, of course, that 
such exciting political issues bave to be worked 
out to the end, and that no one had power 
enough to quell the storm. We are now con- 
cerned with the matter, however, only as giv- 
ing a clearer explanation of the General's per- 
sonal position, which is thus shown to be one 
of warm sympathy with the difficulties of the 
moderate men of the South, combined with a 
distinct perception that slave labor should and 
must, sooner or later, give way to freedom. 

The very fact that he looked on the problem 
as one sure to be settled by the natural pro- 
cesses of evolution made him look with pecu- 
liar horror on the rush of events towards 
civil war Seeing more clearly than most 
people of his time the vast dimensions the 
struggle must take on and its terrible conse- 
quences, the country seemed to him to have 
gone mad. An intense depression of spirits 
was caused by this view of affairs, and he 
never fully recovered from it till the surren- 
der of Vicksburg proved that the national 
armies had reached a discipline and a numeri- 
cal strength which assured a permanent turn 
of thescale. This personal feeling did not pre 
vent his doing skilfully and courageously every 
duty assigned him, but it deeply tinged his in- 
ner experience for fully two years. Keeping 
this in mind, we more easily understand bis 
aversion to entering the militia service called 
out for only three months. He could not be- 
lieve that auy solid results could be reached 
in that time, and did not know how soon the 
logic of events would bring about a more per- 
manent organization. His appointment as 
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colonel of one of the new regiments of the 
regular army satisfactorily solved this ques- 
tion, though all his war service proved to be in 
command of volunteers. 

The correspondence brings out in a very 
honorable way his loyal subordination to his 
superiors. MacDowell, McClellan, Halleck, 
and Grant are each in turn spoken of in his 
current letters with a heartiness of respect and 
fulness of appreciation that are very notice- 
able. He is the furthest possible removed 
from carping and faultfinding. He does not 
envy them or wish for their places. He mea 
sures justly and sympathetically the enormous 
responsibility they bear. The expression of 
all this in the unrestrained freedom of brother- 
ly intercourse is the absolute proof of its sin- 
cerity. k 

As he saw the growing determination of Union 
men and the progressive discipline and instruc- 
tion ofthe national armies, not only did his faith 
in a successful end of the war grow ivto confi- 
dence, but his conviction ripened as to the logi- 
cal results of the-war. ‘‘Iftbey lose the war,” 
he said at the end of 1863, ‘‘they lose slavery. 
Instead of our being abolitionists, it is thereby 
proven that they are the abolitionists.” A 
few weeks later he repeated this idea with 
great vigor: ‘‘ Last year they could have saved 
their slaves, but now it is too late—all the pow- 
ers of earth cannot restore to them their slaves 
any more than their dead grandfathers.” Lin- 
coln’s proclamation was here referred to as a 
measure which fixed the vested right of free- 
dom, The strong and clear way in which the 
General grasped this principle throws a bright 
light on the convention he made with Gen. 
Johnston in 1865. Slavery was so plainly end- 
ad by the effect of the proclamation, followed 
by the success of the national arms, that he 
treated lightly the need of any formal confes- 
sion of the fact on the part of Southern lead- 
ers. It isa curious fact, which now comes to 
light in the publication of the Official Records, 
that, in March, 1865, Judge Campbell, former- 
ly of the United States Supreme Court, rested 
upon this identical ground in his negotiations 
with President Lincoln. Ifthe federal courts 
should hold, as there was no doubt they would, 
that the proclamation was within the war 
powers, the freedmen’s rights so vested under 
it that it was needless to worry the Southern 
people into formal acknowledgments on this 
point. The surrender of the armies and the re- 
turn to practical obedience to the Constitution 
made siavery vanish like the shades of night. 
Mr. Lincoln accepted this view, and when Sher- 
man met the President at City Point, this was 
discussed as the fresh and hopeful news, full of 
which the General went back to his army in 
North Carolina. He was the more ready to 
act upon it as he had so clearly enounced the 
principle himself more than a year before. 

The publication of these letters confirms the 
popular opinion that few men could so afford 
to open their hearts to the world as Gen. Sher- 
man has done. His eccentricities were on 
the surface and seen by all. His solid judg- 
ment in practical action, his wisdom in fore- 
cast, and his caution when great responsibili- 
ties were on him, grow upon us as we become 
more intimate with him. The honesty of his 
character, the devotion of his patriotism, and 
his real greatness become plainer to the world 
as time passes. The chapters which include 
his relations to President Johnson in 1867-8, 
and to President Grant from 1869 onward, are 
those in which much yet remains to be told, 
and in which we must think that the editorial 
discretion in retrenching has been most freely 
used. The letters pertaining to these periods 





have many most interesting contributions to 
history; but other documents and other series 
of letters will come to light from time to time 
to add to the evidence of his great and whole- 
some influence upon affairs, and of his disinte- 
rested desire to heal all the distractions of his 
country and loyally to serve the President as 
commander. in-chief. 

Some errors in proof-reading appear, such as 
a disguised form for the Gadsden purchase (p. 
54), and for the names of Generals Lander 
(p. 66), Shiras (p. 112), Shoepf (p. 136), Hovey 
(p. 170), Cullum (p. 222). Several of the geo- 
graphical names also need correction. The 
most serious error is the insertion, under date 
of 1865 (p. 255), of a letter of August 29, 1863, 
which has already appeared in its place (p. 213). 
As to proper names, the official records of the 
war are a safe guide in cases of doubt. The 
portrait of Gen. Sherman in the frontispiece is 
one which we are glad to see published. It is 
one taken in his later years, but its character, 
its intellectuality, and its power, make it a 
typical picture of the ‘‘old commander.” That 
of the Senator opposite p. 358 is also a satis- 
factory one. 





WOLF’S ECUADOR. 


Geografia y Geologia del Ecuador. Publicada 
por 6rden del Supremo Gobierno de la Re- 
publica. Por Teodoro Wolf. Leipzig: F. 
A. Brockhaus ; New York: B. Westermann 
& Co. 1892. Pp. xii, 671. Illustrated. 2 
inset maps. Accompanied -by large map of 
Ecuador. 

Ecvuapor, the equatorial republic, enjoys the 

distinction of having been visited by an un- 

usually large number of renowned travellers 
and scientists, and still there has been less ac- 
curate information obtainable concerning it 
than concerning any South American country. 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth century 

La Condamine and his able company of fellow 

French Academicians, together with A. de 

Ulloa and Jorge Juan, came to this elevated 

equatorial region for the purpose of measuring 

a meridian of the earth, which was done with 

a degree of accuracy that has commanded the 

admiration of scientists ever since. In addi- 

tion to this, both La Condamine and Ulloa 
prepared general treatises, descriptive and his- 
torical, possessing the highest interest. At 
the beginning of this century came Alexander 
von Humboldt, whose records of exploration 
and investigation have been the source from 
which the world at large has chiefly drawn its 
knowledge of Ecuador. Humboldt was then 
a young man, just foreshowing his future 
greatness, and though he was uncommonly 
learned and able for one of his years, the 
world has got many things wrong because of 
his youthful misconceptions. Later came Bous- 
singault (1831), who essayed to give a final and 
correct statement of the many debated ques- 
tions concerning the geology and voleanology 
of Ecuador. But his work immediately re- 
ceived important revision by H. Karsten 

(1856), who was followed in turn, a few years 

later, by M. Wagner, and in 1870 by Doctors 

W. Reiss and A. Stiibel, who made perhaps 

the most complete geological researches un- 

dertaken hitherto in any part of Latin Ame- 
rica. Their studies lasted four years, and their 
collections number many thousands of speci- 
mens. Although they have published a num- 
ber of valuable preliminary treatises, their 

magnum opus still remains in preparation. A 

decade passed before Edward Whymper turn- 

ed-his attention to Ecuador. He set out osten- 





sibly with the object of measuring the height 
of the Ecuadorean peaks, and of determin- 
ing the effect of high altitudes upon the 
human system, but his ‘Travels amongst the 
Great Andes of the Equator’ (1892) revealed 
that he had not limited himself to such narrow 
tasks, but that he had pursued investigations 
which enabled him to make a contribution to 
knowledge, in many departments, of unusual 
value. These are works which may have come 
within the range of the general reader. A 
smaller circle will have found additional ma- 
terial in the writings of Villavicencio, P. F. 
Cevallos, and F. Gonzalez Sudrez, the last 
named being now engaged in issuing in pe- 
riodic volumes his ‘ Historia General de la Re- 
publica del Ecuador.’ 

It has remained, however, for Teodoro Wolf 
to present a general description of nearly the 
whole of Ecuador, viewed from the standpoint 
of the geographer and the geologist. The task 
was onerous in the extreme. Compilation of ex- 
isting data was impossible, for there were prac- 
tically none, and it took twenty years of assidu- 
ous labor to obtain the necessary material. In 
the course of this work Dr. Wolf has covered 
the entire republic, excepting the region east of 
the Andes. The result is a treatise, based upon 
personal observation, more accurate than any- 
thing yet attempted. It bears evidence on 
every page of having been written carefully 
and conscientiously. The country is divided in- 
to sections, bounded by natural lines of configu- 
ration, each section being usually the drainage 
basin of an important river; and these natural 
divisions are described in detail, so that the to- 
pography, direction of streams, characteristic 
rock formations, soil, products, ways of com- 
munication, and distribution of population, 
are all presented, giving the elearest possible 
idea of the leading features of the country. 
Moreover, it must be said that Dr. Wolf has 
not fallen into the habit that vitiates so many 
works written by Spanish-Americans, or by re- 
sident foreigners who enjoy Government fa- 
vor, of exaggerating the magnificence and ex- 
cellence of the country. In fact, his state- 
ments are everywhere characterized by good 
sense, and he takes frequent occasion to rebuke 
the tendency to inflation which he has encoun- 
tered among the Ecuadoreans. 

Examining -the work in detail, we meet first 
of all the vexed question of territorial limits, 
concerning which a large part of the republic 
was for frantically rushing to arms against 
Peru a few months ago. It is a delicate mat- 
ter for Dr. Wolf to handle, but duty places 
him in line as a defender of the pretensions of 
his adopted country.’ There is, of course, no 
doubt that, in the epoch of the viceroys, the 
province of Mainas fell within the jurisdiction 
of the audiencia of Quito, and thus the histo- 
ric claims of Ecuador to a large part of north- 
ern and eastern Peru are well founded. Prac- 
tically, however, Peru has established her 
authority over this region, including the river 
Amazon and a considerable strip of country 
along its left or northern bank, to the fron- 
tier of Brazil. Nevertheless, Dr. Wolf pro-. 
ceeds to describe this as a portion of Ecuador, 
and while he depends in this case upon ac- 
counts of other authors, it is worth while to 
mention the very clever method, which he re- 
calls, adopted by the famous Italu-Peruvian 
savant Raimondi, to determine whether the 
Rio Marajion or the Rio Ucayali should be 
considered the main stream of the Amazon. 
This consisted in taking samples of the water 
from each river some distance above their 
confluence, and other samples far enough be- 
low to insure a thorough mixture of the 
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waters of each, at different seasons of the 
year, when the two streams were at opposite 
flood-stages. The samples after filtration were 
analyzed to ascertain the amounts of salts 
held in solution. A comparison of the results 
for the waters of each stream and of the Ama- 
zon below their junction would readily show 
which feeder carried the greater volume, and 
it appeared from this test that the Marafon 
was the larger at all seasons. 

Topographically, Ecuador is divided into 
three main parts, the littoral, a low strip of 
country bordering on the Pacific Ocean; the 
central or Andean region, ranging from about 
6,000 feet above the sea to the lofty snow-clad 
peaks; and the eastern montatia, or wooded 
country, in the basin of the Amazon. Neither 
the littoral nor the Andean regions are uni- 
form in character. The former consists of a 
humid strip flowing down from the western 
slopes of the Andes, reaching the sea in the 
porthwestern portion of the republic between 
the Rio Mira and Cabo Pasado, and again bya 
narrow tongue above Puntilla. The remainder 
of the coast is arid, being excessively dry, and 
destitute of vegetation in summer, although 
during the season of rains it is covered with a 
great variety of grasses and flowering plants, 
which transform its appearance as if by 
magic. The transitions between the humid 
and arid sections, and between the lower and 
more elevated portions of each, have been 
very acutely marked by the inhabitants, who 
have distinguished no less than thirteen dif- 
ferent classes of lands. For instance, we have 
manglares, lowlands, densely covered with 
mangroves and other semi-aquatic trees, over- 
flowed daily by the tides; salifrales, low- 
lands back of the manglares, overflowed only 
in the rainy season; sabanas, low plains, cov- 
ered with a thick growth of grass; sarte- 
nejales, similar plains, covered with a scanty 
growth of grass; tembladeras, in which we 
recognize the ‘shaking prairies” so familiar 
in Louisiana; pajonales, which are merely di- 
minutive “shaking prairies” ; esteros, which 
are long narrow strips of lowland, being the 
abandoned channels of ancient rivers. Then 
there are vegas, or low sand-bars, often of 
great size, which follow the inner bends of the 
rivers, and back of these the /omas, or ridges, 
being the sand and gravel banks formed by 
more ancient watercourses. 

The central or Andean region is divided into 
hoyas or basins, adapted to agriculture, and 
pdramos, or barren heaths, which barely af- 
ford sustenance for scanty herds of cattle. Out 
of these pdramos rise the lofty Andes, covered 
with perpetual snow. There are nine principal 
hoyas or basins, of which six are drained by 
rivers flowing into the Pacific. The basin of the 
Rio Pastassa is the most northerly in the An- 
dean chain which opens to the eastward into 
the valley of the Amazon. Adjoining it on the 
south is the basin of the Rio Paute, which is 
distinguished by the fact that its source lies 
nearer the Pacific Ocean than that of any 
other tributary of the Amazon, the distance 
being a little less than thirty miles. 

Geologically, Ecuador is remarkable for the 
small number of formations represented, and 
for the paucity of fossil remains. Dr. Wolf 
has succeeded in identifying only the Archwan, 
Mesozoic, Cenozoic, and modern or Psychozoic 
eras. There appears to be no record written 
in the rocks of that vast stretch of time be- 
tween the Archwan and the age of reptiles. 
This is all the more remarkable considering 
the comparatively recent upheaval of the An- 
des, which is very clearly proved to have tak- 
en place during the Tertiary period or subse- 





quently. The Jurassic and Triassic periods 
are also imperfectly identified, so that the re- 
cent geologic history of Ecuador may be said 
to commence with the Cretaceous. The sand- 
stones of this period rest everywhere directly 
upon the gneissoid and crystalline schistose 
rocks of the Archwan. This formation is 
quite extensively developed, and with only two 
exceptions lies on the western flanks of the 
Andes. The Tertiary is found covering a large 
area in the littoral of the west and northwest, 
existing only in two small localities in the in- 
ter-Andean region near Loja. The Quater- 
nary likewise occurs almost exclusively in the 
low coast region, although one little patch is 
included in the basin of the Rio Paute, at 
Cuenca. Almost the whole inter-Andean belt 
is occupied by volcanic tufas and conglome- 
rates, with andesites and lavas wherever the 
giant peaks tower out of the pdramos. The 
crystalline rocks, granites, syenites, gneiss, and 
schists are found chiefly in the south, near Lo- 
ja, Macard, and Sabanilla, in narrow belts of 
no great length, usually in groups arranged in 
parallel series. The diorites and diabases are 
well developed, extending with few interrup 
tions from Colombia to Peru, high up on the 
western slopes of the Cordillera between the 
cretaceous and volcanic formations. 

The older rocks, and those of volcanic ori 
gin, present the greatest objects of interest to 
the geologist in Ecuador, and there are many 
things which are curious and difficult to ac- 
count for. The Archewan rocks near Loja, 
which consist of gneiss and crystalline schists, 
are remarkable for the amounts of carbona 
ceous material which they contain. Graphitic 
schists are particularly abundant, and in many 
of them the mica is completely replaced by 
laminze of graphite, and in some cases the 
schists pass into slates of microcrystalline 
structure, so thoroughly impregnated with 
graphite as to give a streak like a solid mass 
of this mineral. Furthermore, Dr. Wolf af- 
firms that in a gorge known as Penicuchu, 
southeast of the town of Loja, occur three 
veins of anthracite in these same crystalline 
schists, one vein measuring a metre in thick 
ness. The gold found in the alluvial deposits 
of the Rio Zamora below Loja is also derived 
from these schists, in which it occurs finely 
disseminated, and not in sufficient quantities 
to pay for mining. This would seem to a 
count for the curious circumstance that the 
gold washings of the Rio Santiago, into which 
the Zamora empties, and of the Upper Ama 
zon below the mouth of the Santiago, maintain 
a uniform value throughout, and are lacking 
in coarse gold and nuggets although the de 
posits extend over a lineal distance of more 
than 200 miles. The gold mines of the western 
slopes of the Andes in Ecuador, at Zaruma, 
and in the province of Esmeraldas, are of a 
similar character, but the precious metal is 
disseminated through porphyritic rocks instead 
of schists. At Zaruma, however, the porphy 
ries are traversed by innumerable ‘quartz 
veins,” most of which pertain to the class 
known as greywacke, these veins carrying the 
bulk of the gold 

Dr. Wolf has furnished a very complete ac- 
count of the mineral deposits of the country, 
covering forty-five pages, in the appendix to 
his work, consisting in large part of statistical 
matter, with numerous reports of analyses and 
assays. The list of useful minerals includes 
gold, copper, platinum, salt, nitrate of potash. 
petroleum, kaolin, emeralds, and unimportant 
deposits of galena, and silver ores. There are 
also many springs of mineral water, resem- 
bling in composition some of the famous wa 





ters of Europe. Many of the coast rivers in 
the low stage of the dry season are so highly 
impregnated with salts as to be unfit for drink 
ing, while the rivers of the province of Guayas 
all contain salts of manganese, and some of 
them phosphates of lime and magnesia \ 
very remarkable occurrence of native mer 
eury fn the rocks of the Cretaceous period is 
also noted. The records of the ancient met 
cury mines at Azogues, near San Marcos, in 
cretaceous sandstones, have always been doubt 
ed, but recently mercury has been found in 
such rocks in the hill of Santa Ana on the out 
skirts of Guavaquil, and also in the alluvion 
along the Rio Daule. Again, it has been dis 
covered in the gold washings of Collay near 
Loja, and on the western side of the grountains 


in the Rio Pozuelos, where it exists as ama! 


gam in the gold washings, but it is also found 
native further up, where no cold eXists in th 
gravel 

All the volcanic rocks of Ecuador belong to 


the single class of andesites, so named by 


Abich These 1 


of feldspar, called “andesine,” and magnetite 


cks always contain a Variety 


\ugite, hypersthene, biotite, and quartz ar 


eity Part 


also usually present in varving quantities, bu 


sanidine is always absent That these enor 
mous mountains of andesite are the product of 
avast number of eruptions Dr. Wolf recards 
as sustained by infallible proofs, thus com 


pletely overturning the hypothesis of Bous 


singault that they were formed deep down in 
the earth and lifted upto their present positi 

by a sudden convulsion of natur Dr, Wolf 
takes issue with Boussingault again in regard 


to lava? streams, whose existence in Eeuadot 


the Frenchman had denied. Tt juestion is 
ne of considerable gr gica wortanc t 
the proof that there have been many of them 

in ancient as well as modern times, must be 
left for the reader of Dr. Wolf's own work 
The terrific floods, which are so unique an a 

‘ompaniment of the eruptions of certain Ecua- 


dorean volcanoes, sweeping whole villages be 
re them, are explained by the sudden melting 
f the snow cap by these lava streams, and the 
wling of the lava during this process would 

aceount for its frequent failure to flow down 


the mountain side into the valley, which may 


have deceived Boussingault. This simple ex- 
planation does away with the absurd fables re 
garding eruptions of mud and water, contain- 
ing fishes, from the volcano of Cotopaxi, to 


which even Humboldt was disposed to give 
some credence. Another phenomenon observed 
by Dr. Wolf, as well as by Doctors Reiss and 
Stiibel, is of great importance. A long series 
of observations, and analyses of fumes from 
voleanoes has shown that, during and imme 
liately after periods of activity, the gases 
given off from the eraters and s lfataras con- 
tain large amounts of free chlorine, while sul 
phurous acid gas is equally characteristic of 
periods of tranquillity and of volcanoes which 
are becoming extinct. Furthermore, in the 
craters of volcanoes which are completely ex 
tinet, the exhalations consist almost entirely 
if carbonic acid gas 

The account of the later geological forma- 
tions, which is given in much detail, is too spe 
cial for examination here. The scarcity of 
fossils has made this part of the task very dif- 
ficult, but Dr. Wolf supplies ample data to 
sustain his argument for the identification of 
strata, and gives a list of the species deter- 
mined, with the localities where they can he 
found. It is of some interest that remains of 
mastodons Mastodon Andiuin) and horses 
Eyuus Andium) are encountered in the vol- 
canic tufas of the inter-Andean region, 
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well as in the Quaternary deposits near the 
coast. 

The climate of Ecuador naturally presents 
many contrasts, but Dr. Wolf emphasizes the 
fact that all zones are not represented in the 
flora. The species which predominate in the 
central region and in the lofty paramos are 
characteristic of the Andes, and are related 
to the neighboring subtropical forms rather 
than to arctic or subarctic types. The con- 
stancy of the temperature throughout the 
year would favor an adaptation of sub-tropic 
life to these elevated regions. The meteorolo- 
gical record for these tablelands is very in- 
complete, and yet there is strong evidence to 
show that the mean temperature here is 
gradually lowering. Boussingault discovered 
that at high elevations near the equator a 
thermometer placed in the earth at a depth of 
one foot, in a situation protected by a roof or 
building from the influence of the sun’s rays, 
would register the mean annual temperature 
as faithfully as when determined by daily ob- 
servations of the air temperature throughout 
the whole year. Records made in this way dur- 
ing his visit in 1831, compared with observa- 
tions made from 1878 to 1881 at Quito, showed 
a decrease from 15.2° Centigrade to 13.27° Cen- 
tigrade. Records by Hall from 1825 to 1827 
give averages of 16.1°C., 15.52°C., and 15.6°C. 
This decrease holds good for all points in the 
inter-Andean region where records have been 
kept, and Humboldt’s average for Cuenca 
(15.6°C.) is now reduced by ordinary ob- 
servations, and by Boussingault’s method, to 
14.6°C, 

Enough has been adduced to show that Dr. 
Wolf has published a volume of more than or- 
dinary value. He has by no means said the 
final word on every part of his subject, but no 
one seems to be more conscious of his deficien- 
cies than theauthor himself. He has prepared 
the way for others, who can now more easily 
concentrate their studies where the best results 
can be obtained. There is certainly nothing 
else in print to-day which can rival the claim 
of this work to be the authoritative treatise on 
Ecuador, and no one visiting that country can 
afford to be withoutit. In addition there isan 
admirable account of the GalApagos Islands, 
which fall within the jurisdiction of the re- 
public, and a résumé of the history of Ecuador, 
which is confessedly addressed to the foreign 
reader. There is also an historical bibliogra- 
phy and) much statistical material in the ap- 
pendix. A good index adds to the value of 
‘Geografia y Geologia del Ecuador’ as a work 
of reference, and a goodly number of illustra- 
tions are sprinkled through the text. Theinset 
maps consist of a geological chart, and a chart 
showing the distribution of vegetation. Ac- 
companying the volume is a large wall map of 
Ecuador on a scale of 1-445,000. Unfortunate- 
ly it does not include the eastern portion of the 
republic on the same scale, this region being 
introduced asa corner inset drawn to 1-3,000,- 
000. This mars its appearance, although it 
does not reduce. its utility, since all that is 
known of the montana can be clearly set forth 
on that scale. The Galapagos Islands are alsc 
represented (scale 1-890,000) as a corner inset. 
The workmanship is very creditable, and the 
map is the only one in existence to-day which 
can boast of even an approximation to accu- 


racy. 

Dr. Wolf deserves credit for his good sense 
in adhering to the simplest possible style in 
Spanish, which is with him an acquired tongue. 
His work is entirely free from attempts at fine 
writing, and, while a little prolix at times, isa 
direct, plain statement of facts, which does 





much to command the respect and confidence 
of the reader. 








Lives of Twelve Bad Men: Original Studies 
of Eminent Scoundrels by Various Hands, 
Edited by Thomas Seccombe. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin ; New York : G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1894. 

THE ten Englishmen who have written the 
‘Lives of Twelve Bad Men’ probably know 
nothing about Gov. Peck of Wisconsin. But 
if they have heard what arun of popularity 
‘Peck’s Bad Boy’ has had, they may have bor- 
rowed something of the Governor’s title in 
hope of a similar success. Their book, how- 
ever, is of quite another character. It consists 
of a dozen magazine monographs with an ave- 
rage length of thirty pages. Their aim is to 
bring down to the millions information not 
otherwise accessible save by research in vol- 
umes by hundreds, such as the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ Notes and Queries, and 
even sundry rarities of the British Museum. 
The editor renders no good reason for pillory- 
ing exactly twelve bad men rather than a 
devil’s dozen. In regard to both matter and 
manner his book stands in no need of a taking 
title to make it readable and read. It is, to 
be sure, a monochrome, each career growing 
gloomy as night ; but the varieties of black- 
ness are so multitudinous and so variously 
presented that the reader’s interest never 
flags. 

The Twelve Bad Men were all Britons, and 
are apportioned as equally as possible among 
the three kingdoms, save that one was a 
Welshman, namely, Jeffreys. The others 
were Bothwell, Lovat, Charteris, Maclaine, 
two Kelleys, Fitzgerald, Hopkins, Oates, Wild, 
and Wainewright. In this list of unworthies 
we notice one, Maclaine, whose right to stand 
among the twelve we must challenge. His so- 
briquet was ‘‘The Gentleman Highwayman,” 
and he was in fact a milder-mannered man 
than ever scuttled ship or cut a throat. He is 
never recorded to have fired a pistol more than 
once, and then perhaps by accident. He never 
rose to the dignity of a bold robber. He really 
seems to owe his standing as a peer among the 
twelve to a couple of ancient and rare engrav- 
ings in which he appears in such a pose as to 
enhance the attractiveness of his biography. 
The eleven would have scorned companion 
ship with such a milksop. It may, however, 
be said that as he died youngest of the twelve 
save one, there is no knowing what a villain 
he would have become had his life been pro- 
longed to the four.score years of Lovat. The 
Twelve were every one practical anarchists, 
setting at naught all laws of family, society, 
and state. All but two died on scaffold, or 
gallows, or in jail. Of those two one, escap- 
ing death through a legal quibble, suffered 
torture worse than death ; and the other, ac- 
cording to his epitaph, ‘‘ having done every 
day of his life something worthy of a gibbet, 
was condemned to one.” Though offence’s 
gilded hand did shove by justice, he died of- 
fering £30,000 for assurance that there was no 
hell. 

The rascal whose story comes nearest to our 
business and bosoms is Jonathan Wild. It 
reads likea chapter of the Lexow disclosures 
and exposures as to the police-system dominant 
in New York. How he became such an inter- 
mediary between thieves and their victims that 
laws holding the receiver as bad as the thief 
first became a necessity; how he evaded those 
laws and others so dexterously that, while 
crime was doubled, the percentage of con- 





victed criminals dwindled; and how his wolfish 
rapacity and fox-like cunnimg were but the 
baby figure of the giant mass of things to come 
at large in our city, he that runs can read. Re 
garding Jeffreys, the terrors of his face are de- 
scribed as such that a man would scarcely en- 
counter them a second time to save his life. 
His darkest frown was while passing sentence 
on the only one of the eleven whom he ever 
met. 





The Study of Animal Life. By J. Arthur 
Thomson, M.A., etc. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 8vo, pp. 375, illustrated. 

TuHIs book belongs to a somewhat limited class 
of works on natural history—good ones attrac- 
tive to all readers and well adapted for stu- 
dents. Itis planned to secure and retain the 
popular interest while leading on to deeper, 
more technical matter. Parti. treats of ‘‘ the 
everyday life of animals,” and contains chap- 
ters on the wealth, the web, and the struggle 
of life, the social life, the domestic life, indusr- 
tries, and shifts for a living; part ii. concerns 
‘*the powers of life,” under the headings vi- 
tality, division of labor, and instinct; part iii. 
discusses ‘‘ the forms of animal life,” taking up 
structure, life history, past history, lowest 
forms, invertebrates, vertebrates; and part 
iv. relates to ‘‘the evolution of animal life,” 
considering evidences, theories, influences, and 
heredity. An appendix compares ‘animal 
life and ours,” while another suggests some of 
the best books on the subject in general, with 
a few that are notsogood. The plan is admira- 
ble; the text is accurate, comprehensive, clear, 
and forcible; the illustrations are fair. Ex- 
tensive knowledge, critical ability, good judg- 
ment, and a considerable amount of caution 
are everywhere manifest. 

The author is a monist: his view postulates 
neither matter nor spirit, but an entity which 
is ktfown objectively as matter and energy, 
and subjectively as consciousness; and he en- 
joins upon us that matter and energy, which 
we regard as fundamental realities, are known 
to us only through what is for us the supreme 
reality—ourselves—mind; or, in other words, — 
they are known to us in our brain activity as 
thought. His evolution is a much modified 
Darwinian; he cannot trace all modifications 
to selection, but sometimes finds in it a refuge 
when proofs of other agencies are lacking: 


‘‘Until we know much more about the pri- 


¥ mary factors which directly cause variations, 


it will not be possible to decide in regard to 
the precise scope of natural selection and the 
other secondary factors which foster and ac- 
cumulate, thin or prune, which in short estab- 
lish a new organic equilibrium. The argu- 
ment has been too much in regard to possibili- 
ties, too little in regard to observed facts of 
variation.” 

In Prof. Thomson’s opinion, some characters 
acquired by the parent as a result of what it 
does, and as impacts from the surrounding 
conditions, are transmissible. ‘‘There is no 
doubt that some somatic changes affect the 
reproductive cells in some way. Is it incon- 
ceivable that they affect them in such a precise 
way that bodily changes may be transmitted?” 
Unable to conclude that the progress of life is 
due to the action of natural selection on fortu- 
itous, indefinite, spontaneous variations, he 
says: ‘‘I believe that the conclusion of the 
whole matter should be an emphatic ‘not 
proven’ on either side, while the practical co- 
rollary is that we should cease to talk somuch 
about possibilities (in regard to which one 
opinion is often as logically reasonable as an- 
other), and betake ourselves with energy to a 


study of the facts.” He believes, also, that 
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the mental processes of the lower creatures 
differ from those of men more in degree than 
in kind, and says that if man’s higher nature 
cannot be explained by the theory of natural 
selection, then that theory is incomplete; but, 
he adds, there may be other theories of evolu- 
tion which are sufficient. 

Liability to correction we have noticed in a 
few instances. Young batrachians (called am- 
phibians) are said to breathe always by gills 
as fishes do; this ignores the fact that certain 
frogs are hatched in the shape of adults with- 
out gills. Flat fishes are treated as if all were 
colorless on the under side, which is not the 
case with some of them. Prof. Thomson pre- 





fers to trace the origin of certain phenomena | 
in insect life to the direct action of intelli- | 


gence, rather than cessation of selection, ete.; | 


but in cases such as the habit of some wasps 
that provide their young with food they them- 
selves do not eat, or that of butterflies which 


deposit the eggs on particular leaves never | 


eaten by the adult, he thinks the ideas in- 
volved are too complex to be the result of in- 


telligence, and decides that such instincts can | 


be accounted for only by natural selection of 
fortunate varieties of habit. Yet if, in ab- 
sence of proof to the contrary, the individual 


is credited with ability to retain impressions | 


or memories of larval or pupal experience or 
preferences, the ideas lose much of their com- 
plexity; and the instincts accord with intelli- 
gent action nearly as well as in a caseof choice 
by the insect of an allied prey or leaf in de- 
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the long run to the phenomenally swift, nor | Page. T z _ folly: A Christmas Recollection. 
: ners. $1.50 

the battle to the phenomenally strong; but to | Philipson, David. Old European Jewrtes. Philad 




















OCTOBER 
EDUCATIONAL 
REVIEW. 


ARTICLES—The Unity of Fducational Reform, Charles W, 
Eliot; [fliteracy in the United States, James H. Blod 
et; Aims and Status of Child-Study, E. W. Sc ripture; 
yerman Boarding Schools, James ¥. Russell; Recent 
School Legislation in the United States, Wiiliam B. 
Shaw: The Bicertenary of the University of Halle, 
A. V. Williams Jackson; A Study of the Mathematical 
Consciousness, Mary Whiton Calkins. 





Discussions—The Higher Education of Women in the | 


South, Charles Forster Smith; The Value of the Office- 
hour in the Teaching of Khetoric, Charles Sears Bald 
od : anneal Kelsey on the High-School Latin 
eac 
REV See Mactonesze. 


$3.00 a year (monthly excepting July and August): 
85 cents a number. 


HENRY HOLT & CO.,N.Y. 


Around the World. 


A handsomely illustrated magazine of travel, explora 
tion, and natural history. 


EDITED BY PROF. ANGELO HEILPRIN. 


Contents of the October Number. 

Mount Royal, Florida; Corea; Ice Caves and Ice Gorges; 
The Earth’s Interior; A Home among = Tree-tops; 
Battling with an Arctic Hurricane; The Wortd’s High 
est Mounta'ns—Chimborazo; The Nile Fountain; The 
American Sea-Shore; The Vestruction of the Pali 
sades; Notes on Mountains and Mountaineering; Re 
views; Notes. 

Yearly Subscription, $1.50; Single Copy, 15 cents. 


THE CONTESIPORARY PUB. CO., 


5 Beekman Street, New York. 


aa URNISHED HOUSE to let for the win- 
ter or longer, at Atlanta, Ga.- ree rooms. bathroom, 
furnace, open fires, piazzas, fine views excellent wa er, 
small stable, one acre of land, two minutes to electri 
cars, one mile from centre of city, good climate; 1,100 
feet above sea. Opportunity for family with invalid 
to spend winter South. H. B., 340 Boylston St., Boston 


FOR SALE. 
The American Bookseller, Vols. 1-30, bound. $30 00 
Littell’s Living Age, 100 vols. bd’ é. no duplicates... 40 00 
The Ladies’ Magazine, Vels. 1-7 7 00 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 50 Nos., no« duplie ates... 5 00 


_i. _WILLIAMS, 195 West 10th St.. N Y. 


Histor vy of Dartmouth Colleg 


AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N. H., by te 
RICK CHasE. Vol I. To the outbreak of the ¢ ene 
controversy. Large Svo, cloth, $3.50, net; postage 
24 cents. Sent on receipt of price by 

JOHN K. LORD, Hanover, N. H. 





vite lewish Publication Soctety 
| the good average all-round organism that is | giiway James. History of British Guiana. Vol 
s3. . addin nan _ ane a-woar Georgetown, Demerara: J. Thomeon ; 
alike aby of radical crot hets and old world Salt, HLS Antmals’ Riehts. Macmillan 74 cents 
obstructiveness.” Saunders, Frederte, Character Studies, with Som 
‘ Personal Re olleett ms. Whittaker. $1 
In the main the work is highly to be com- | Sebindier, Sot mon. Young West: A Se quel to Lowk 
ing BRackwarnt Boston trena — : ! 
mended. Scott Sir W St. Ronan's Well ? nt t al 
— . Edition Boston: Estes & La iriat New York 
tate <7 Bryan & Taylor 
BOOKS OF THE WEEK. Seott, Sir W The Surweon’s Daughter, and Castle 
ie Dangerous. Edinburgh A. &¢. Rlack New York 
Allen, T. G., Jr., and Sac htleben, W.1 Across Asia on | Macmillan. $1 25 
a Bicycle. Century Co. $1.50. | Tautphus, Baroness. Quits. ¥vols Putnams. §Y 5 
Ames, C. J. “As Natural as Life.” Boston: J. H. | Taylor, HOO. A Treatise 1 the Law of Private ¢ 
West. 50 cents. porations, Sded. Pailadeiphtia: Ray & B t 
Brooks, E.S. The Century Book for Young Americans, The Ariel Shakspere iroups anal ¢ Pvols. FP 
Century Co. $1.50 nams. §v 
Coote, C. H. The Voyage from Lishon to India: Being The Bov Captain. Chicas C. Ehirtds 
an Account and Journal by Albericus Vespuceius The Green Carnat Appletons 
London; B,. F. Stevens The Merchant of Venice, and Midtsur r Night's 
Dodge, Mrs. Mary M. When Life is Young. Century Dream The Temy Shakspere onden: J. M 
Co. $1.25 , a vola Each 4 
| Emerson, Prof.O.F. The History of the English Lan 
guage. Macmillan. $1.2 { A rial 1 
Furneaux, Henry. Tac itus’ s Germania. Oxford: Cla 
rendon Pre ss; New York: Macmillan Shakes . As 
Green, Rev. S.G. A Brief Introduction to New Testa . 
ment Greek. F. H. Revell Co. 40 cents ' HH. Wes 
Hewitt, J. F. The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times in t 
India, Southwestern Asia and Southern Europe. Lon Whitney, H. ¢ Marriage a Phila phia 
don: Archibald Constable & Co J.B. Potter & 
Higgs, W.P. Algebra Self Taugnt. London: FE. & FLN Zola, Emile ourdes. Transla vy } at A ‘ 
Spon ; New York: Spon & Chamberlain. 60 cents telly. FT. Neely. §1.2 
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A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. \ 
You won’t know the luxury of ) For Bratn-Workers. the Weak 
Pipe-Smoking until you use Yale ) ‘ 
Mixture. ») ee se By Se ee 
¢ AHA LEO AEA, 
A two-oz. trial package, postpaid, for 25 cents. ( 
‘ — 
MARBURG BROS., ¢ Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
The American Tobacco Co , Successor, { , : 
; Sis without exception the Best 
Baltimore, Md ( 
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nee ~ Remedy for relieving Mental 
ESTABLISHED 1858 and Nervous Exhaustion: and 

. . ‘Tp “> ee Ge . ’ 
H.H.. UPHAM *&°CO. where the system has become 


‘MEMORIAL - TABLETS | debilitated by disease it acts as 


IN: BRASS - AND: BRONZE: a general tonic and _ vitalizer, 


a4 





. a* 
54 South Fifth Ave: near: Bleecker St affording sustenance to both 
NEW YORK brain and body 

eae We buy ! f ex ce or — 04 
Letters ana‘make Transfers of money t Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 

f Europe, Au and the West I jes ) 6% P } 

: also make collections ard issueCommer. | Pa., says: ** | have met with the great- 
. . cial and Travellers’ Credits, availatle tr e } 
Credit. aitparts of the world os est and most satisfactory results in 


Bri wn Brothe rs « Ca Banke sa dysp psla and gene ral derangement 





NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
, ar causing debility and exhaustion.’ 
~ ARCHITE CTU RE. 
A copy of the scarce and beautiful etition of Descriptive Pamphlet free. 
VITRUVILS : , 

Is offered for sale. Folio, vellum. many quaint old full. | Aum ford Chemical Works, Providence, R. /. 
page and half page plates. ini Lietters, head and tall 

a ome }2ar GEO ; iT . . . . : 
Pe re wera Be a MPHRE ¥ y Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


THE LENON LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOM), 
Fifth Ave. and 70th St., is open every weekday from 10 = @ = i 
. a Se I 7TIDOW OFFERS A SET OF THE 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. Nation in numbers (57 vols.). No reasonable 


offer refused. Address LOUISE DE BOURBON, 
Admission free; no tickets required. 
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JUST READY. 

An entirely New Edition of the Great Authort- 
ty on Equity Practice in the United States 
Courts and Courts of Equity. 
Daniell’s Chancery Practice. 
Sixth American Edition. 
Thoroughly Revised. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Pleading and Practice 
in the High Court 
of Chancery. 


By E. R. DANIELL. 


Sixth American Edition, based on the Sixth 
English Edition, and the Fourth and Fifth 
American Editions, by J. C. Perkins, LL.D., 
and W. F. Cooper, LL.D., thoroughly re- 
vised and corrected, with copious Notes, 
suiting the work to American Practice in 
Chancery, together with Appendix and 
Forms of all the Proceedings in the Prosecu- 
tion and Defence of Suits in Chancery, and 
a full Collection of Forms of Decrees, col- 
lected from the latest and best English pre- 
cedents and from the Records of the Ame- 
rican Courts. Edited by Joun M. GouLp, 
author of ‘‘The Law of Waters,” joint au- 
thor of ‘‘ Notes on the Revised Statutes,” 
editor of Story’s ‘‘ Commentaries on Equity 
Pleadings,” Tenth Edition, etc. Three vol- 
umes, thick 8vo, law sheep. $18.00, net. 





The merits of this great work have been too long 
known to the legal profession of all English-speak- 
ing countries to require recapitulation. The labors 
of Judge J. C. Perkins and of Chancellor Wiuiam 
F. Cooper upon the fourth and fifth American edi- 
—_ did much to give its acknowledged position as 
the 


Foundation of Equity Practice through- 
out this Country. 


(er It is the leading authoritative commentary 
upon the Equity Practice of the United States 
Courts, and was so described by the late Justice 
Brap.ey of the Supreme Court in his opinion in the 
on of Thomson vs. Wooster, reported in the 114 

I. 8. 

It is constantly cited in the Reports of all the State 
Courts with no adverse criticism, and is particularly 
adapted to the practice under the Code system, as 
well as under the old distinction of Law and Equity 
Practice 

$22 The Forms and Precedents which make up 
the greater part of the third volume are a very im- 
portant feature of the work. «hey cover all the 
varied causes to be tried in any of the Courts, and 
nowhere else is there to be found a collection so full, 
so exhaustive, and so authoritative 

In the fifth edition Chancellor Cooper, known as 
perhaps the most learned and distinguished equity 
lawyer in the United States, recast the notes of the 
previous editors, cited several thousand new cases, 
and part:cularly enlarged the treatment of such 
a of Practice as those relating to Injunc- 
tions —ESPECIALLY IN TAX AND Bonp Cases—Receiv- 
ers, Crossbills Consolidation of Causes, etc. His 
edition was eminently successful and satisfactory. 

The present editor has devoted more than three 
years to the performance of his task. He has re 
tained the valuable material furnished by Judge 
Cooper, so far as applicable, has availed himself of 
the elaborate work on the Sixth English Edition, 
developed many topics much more fully, and cited a 
vast number of English and American cases, nearly 
doubling, in the new notes and the old, those cited in 
the last edition. 

f The most careful attention has been devoted 
to the growth and development of practice in the 
Federal Courts, and its relation to State practice. 
The Equity Rules of the United States Supreme 
Court and their amendments are now for the first 
time annotated, with all the Federal decisions re- 
lating to their construction. 

$# The constant aim has been to preserve unity 
of system, and to make the book useful and ex- 
haustive as an encyclopedia. 





Little. Brown & Co., Publishers, 


254 Washington St., Boston, 


The Nation 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 
TRUBNER & CO.,, 
LIMITED, 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, 


LONDON, 


Import American Books, 
Export European Books, 
Buy Editions 
Arrange simultaneous publication for copyright pur- 
poses in Great Britain and the United States. 





Following the Greek Cross : 


Memories of the Sixth Army Corps. 


By General THomas W. Hype, of the Army 
of the Potomac. With excellent War-time 
Portraits of Famous Generals—Sheridan, 
McClellan, Meade, etc. 16mo, $1.25. 





Sold by all Bookseilers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


Lf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or d00ks 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 

Importations promptly made. 








High-Class Engravings and Etchings. 

Portraits of Literary and Historical 
Personages. Engravings and Etch- 
ings by the best masters. A large col- 
lection of prints relating to Napoleon. 
Correspondence invited. FREDERICK 
KepreL & Co., Paris, Chicago, and 
20 East 16th St., New York. 





American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 


The Cosmopolitan @ $1.50 per year. Best magazine 
issued in America. The Division Visitor, @ 50 cents 
per year. Best non-partisan and non-sectarian tempe- 
one paper. Ask us to quote on your wants. Mention 

mn. 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY 
1111 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


C. A. KOEHLER & CO. tereaka import 
ers, 149A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 


to Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipzig, 
Paris, London, etc. Tauchnitz British Authors, etc. 


TN-AMERICAN IMMIGRATION. — 

/ The latest statistics tabulated. By Rena Michaels 

Atchison. $1.25. CHARLES H. Kerr & Co. Pubs., Chi- 
cago. 


ACK NUMBERS, VOLS., AND SETS 
of the Nation bought, sold, and exchanged—a com- 
lete set of the Nation now ready—by A. S. CLARK, 34 
ark Row, N. Y. Catalogue No. 38 ready. 











PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater quan- 

tity, lower price than by quire. ees, all grades, 

prices marked, on receipt of 10c. WM. R. JENKINS, 
ne stationery, 851-53 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 





OOKS FOR YOUNG, AGED, STUDI- 
ous, Frivolous, Orthodox, Sceptical, Wise and 
Otherwise. PRATT, 6th Ave., 12th St.,N. Y. 
E WILLIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH ST., 
« N. Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals, 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 





B AC 7 numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
i price, state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, 
Schoharie, N. Y. 


GOLDEN. 





Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 





[Vol. 59, No. 1528 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 


—— |} 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York, 





School and College Text-Books, Dictionaries, and 
Grammars of Ancient and Modern Languages. 

FLUGEL’S Great German and English Dictionary, 
8vols. Special terms for introduction. 

Thieme-Preusser, Koehler, and other German, 
French, English, Italian Dictionaries 

Teubner and Tauchnitz Greek and Latin Texts 

Mail-orders fo" Books, Foreign or Domestic, re- 
ceive immediate attention. 





LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK, 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
searce, and sets of Periodicals. 
Subscriptions to Periodicals received. 
Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogue. 


BRANCHES: 


London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


JAMES G.. BLAINE. 


We have just secured a small quantity of James G, 
Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in Congress.’ The work is com- 
plete in two royal octavo volumes of about 700 pages 
each, printed from new electrotype plates on superfine 
book paper, bound in fine English muslin, marbled 
edges. Puolished by Henry Bill Publishing Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn. Original price, $750 Our price for the 
two volumes, $3.50. Mention the Nation. 


Leary’s Old Bookstore, 


No. 9 South Ninth St., + 


(First Store below Market St.) 


F, W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN .& PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 20th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. A large assortment always on 
hand, and new books received from Paris and Leipzig 
as soon as issued. 





PHILADELPHIA. 





MEYER BROS. & CO., 
13 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 

Importers and Publishers of French Books. Sole 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris. Ca'alogues mailed on de- 
mand. New books received from Paris 3 times a week. 


Bindings, Rare Books, Etchings, Prints, Photos, etc. 
Special importations to order. 


7 We make a specialty of hunting 
OLD BOOKS up old books and magazines. We 
buy large and smal! libraries for cash. If you want any- 
thing in the book line write to us. Monthly list of old, 
rare, and curious books free. 
THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, 
144 N 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Subscriptions to foreign pe- 


Foreion Books riodicats, Tauchnitz British 
} authors, Catalogues on ap- 
plication. CARL SCHCENHOF, 23 School St., Boston. 


RARE | PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
Catalogues Issued Continually. 














SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 
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BOOKS. W.E. BENJAMIN, 22 E. 16thSt..New York. 
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Raters New Banks, S 
Catherine D De Medici. 


H. De BALZAC 
Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
12mo. Half Russia. $1.50 





Voyage of the Liberdade. 
CAPTAIN JOSHUA SLOCUM. 
Small 4to. Cloth. Illustrated. &1.00. 
“The story of this hazardous undertaking is one 


to which Americans, whether they toil on land or 


sea, may point with pride as an example of what 
American pluck, ingenuity, and daring will accom 
plish when put to the test “—Boston Herald 


Second Edition, 


. 9 . a 
Moliere’s Dramatic Works. 
A new edition. Translated by Katharine Pres- 

cott Wormeley. Witha Preface by Balzac, 
Criticisms by Sainte-Beuve, and Portraits by 


Coypel and Mignard. 6 vols. 12mo. Heif 


Russia. $1.50 per vol. 
Vols. [. and IT. now ready. 


“Singularly handsome and complete.”’— Ph ladel 
phia Telegraph. 


Not Quite Eighteen. 


SUSAN COOLIDGE 
A volume of stories, illustrated by Jessie Me- 
Dermott. I6mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Another Girl’s Experience. 
LEIGH WEBSTER. 
A story for girls, illustrated by Jessie McDer- 
mott. Il6mo. Cloth. &1 25 


The Little Lady of the 
Horse. 


By EvELYN Raymond. With twenty-one Il 
lustrations by Feank T. Merrill. Small 4to. 
rae $1.50. 


‘As charming as Mrs. Burnett's little nobleman.” 
Ww omans Jour nal 


Penelope Prig and Other 


Stories. 
A. G. PLYMPTON 


Illustrated by the author. Small 4to. Cloth. 
$1.00. 


Jolly Good Times To=Day. 


By Mary P. WeEtts Smita. Illustrated by 
Jessie McDermott. l6mo. Cloth. 81.25 
“A perfect wealth of good times. **—Beacon. 


Rags and Velvet Gowns, 
A. G. PLYMPTON. 
Illustrated by the author. Square 12mo. Cloth 
back, paper sides, 50 cents. 


Second Edition. 
. 
A Saint. 

By PauL BourGEeT. From the * Pastels of 
Men.” Translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. Illustrated by Paul Chabas. 
Square 12mo. Parchment. $1.00. 

‘ A Saint * takes us to higher and healthier levels 

of life. The Spectat r 

* Marvellous delicacy and depthof feeling “*.-Bea 


con 


A Monk of the Aventine. 


By Ernst EcksTEIN.* Translated from the 
German by Helen Hunt Johnson limo 
Cloth. $1.00. 


Mailed, postpa 


ROBERTS BROS. Boston 





|The Century Company's New Books. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE BOOASTORES 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. THE CENTURY BOOK FOR YOUNG 
By Mrs. M. O. W. Ovipnant, author of “ The Lite- | AMERICANS. 


rary History of England,” ete , ete. Delightfully | 














hier sf 7 ; 
written papers describing famous people of the days , ad Y rit ; - 
of Queen Anne, including Dean Swift, Defoe, and oh , ¢ 
> ergot =. rate : of a part ‘ 1 
Addison. Full page pictures printed in two colors. | Qo." pacinni mat ‘ 
Roval octavo, 27 pages, rich binding, cloth, gilt | nist oe Se alee d > - 4 - 
tooling, $6.00 | thoroughly the Clovernme f is 
seb | Combining a capital story KW t - 
} of a history Iiustrat wit 
WHEN ALL THE WOODS ARE GREEN, | Tested niiler the auspices of the S 
f ns of the Am . 

A new novel by Dr. S. Were Mircrecr., author of | a . n by Genes ° Hos ‘ : 
“Characteristics,” ‘In War Time, ete A tale of | - ao it vale aaa weg pF ; . _ 
the primeval Canadian forests, full of brilliant con ; ee 
versations and strong studies of character, and in- | nae o— 
terspersed with descriptions of adventures with rod ARTFUL ANTICAS. 
and gun. The book is full of the mystery and pic By Cuiver Herros sutl g «uy : 
turesqueness of the deep woods. I2mo, with Por- | sings H = verae for % 
trait of the author, 430 pages, cloth, $1.50 illustrated bw t intl whos tre 

N f i i ‘ t* iis “ 
> ' 7ars? = A Wide repitat i . 
ACROSS ASIA ON A BICYCLE. for the youngsters, will hat . ‘ 

By Tuomas G. ALLEN, Jr, and Wittiam Lo Sacut Ups as wel x I ste sh 
LEBEN Lhe story of the remarkable trip made by 
two young American students from Constantinople . . 
to Peking on bicycles. Not since the days of Mareo IMLAGINOTIONS. 

Polo has a European traveler succeeded in crossing “rutl Tales . 
the Chinese Empire from the western boundary to | mo . vw ‘ \ 
cme Cole al. Profusely illustrated with photographs | of ( ivy 
taken by the authors, I2mo, 2 pages, cloth, $1 & Girls iN \ 

Dan Bear arnt 2 t Ss 

Ane Seg 

THE MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA. 

By Jonn Muir, the well-known California natural TOPSYS : 

: oA > g Ss ? 
ist; describing the glaciers, the glacial lakes aud rot SYS AND TURVYS, NO. 2. 
meadows, the forests, and the a: imals of the Sierra Ry Perer News 
Nevada range. Emerson said of John Muir, who | aud Turvys \ st 
accompanied bim in his California trip: “He is more | Young fo Ks taining & ‘ 
wonderful than Py reau 12mo, 350 pages, richly | TR as was ‘ 
illustrated, cloth, + 1.50. 1 IAST Seas ° = ‘* 

FIVE BOOKS OF SONG. 





By Ricnarp Watsoy GitpeR = The first complete THE MAN WHO MARRIED THE MOON. 
collection of Mr. Gilder’s poems, revised and gath j Folk-stort the New Ve 
ered into one handsome volume, with a n HankiES F Luss. a f s s 
poems not hitherto printed.  Ulustrated, I2rno, 24 Corners of © \ Aw 

pages, cloth, $1.50 t 





P’TIT MATINIC’ AND OTHER 


MONOTONES. TOINETTE’S PHILIP. 





By GeorGce Warton Epwarps, authorof “Thumb | By Mrs © \ An N 
Nail Sketches.“ Stories of tife on the Nova Seotia ; ass udy Ja \ : ’ 
coast A charming little volume, with frontispiece | New Orleans and New \ kK st asa ~ 
in color, and exquisite Illustrations by the artist au- | rhilin st oN lUlustra 
thor Issued in full sheep binding, with rich desigt rj } gz. $1 
in embossed gold. Size, 34gx5 Inches, 140 pag j : 
$1 25. 


WRITING TO ROSINA. ES. EDWIN BOOTH. 





By_Wittiam Henry Bisuop, author of * The House | ~ ; ith Mt Re 7} oe > 
of a Merchant Prince.” A novelette issued in exq: a ag Ss 2 > r o 
site binding, chronicling the ‘ % tap tower sik -p . 
of a gentleman who in an evil ic eegtig etenks cy 2 : 
to conduct for him a correspx +s cae < proms 
cée — Hlustrated, 34ex 5 inche x“ - | Papier — 

117 pages, $1.00, i fieins a , he ‘ 


FOR BOYS AND G/RKLS | A BACHELOR MAID. 
THE LAND OF PLUCK. | By Mrs Bertow Harriss, aut f “The An 


By Mary Mapes DonGe. Stories and Sketches for ‘ 





young folk about Holland, with sor = eens , merome & ~ 
jects, by the author of Hans Bri ~ Somes t — biiust ving < 
ver Skates,’ the most famous stor —_ 
Holland ever written for young] 
part of the book is entirely devoted Ay EN7Z) 
t ch, he Secor i war st 
eocion, tahiaihen © Water THE JUNGLE BOOK 
ton Cats," * Trapper Joe.” et ; 
trated by Edwards, Kemble, and } : 
I2mo, 313 pages. cloth, $1.50 ; By Reuovyerp Kipurs: (ne of this season's great 
ov } Successes A book that speaks of genius, one that 
| is above the fashiot f the hou saves the Nj 
WHEN LIFE IS YOUNG. | Tribune. “Mr Kipling’s best bid for immortality 
By Mary Mares Dopge A collection of verses for | SA¥s the Sund Pp eos 2 mes Iilustrated, 12m 
boys and giris, including a gree f the mast | *3 pages, in rich cloth binding, 31.50 
popular poems and rhymes Ikxize that — 





have appea thers 
rintes 


ppeered te Se Nickeins, wan cere now | ROGER WILLIAMS, THE PIONEER OF 
ves cloth, $1.25 ee ee RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 





- Ry Oscar S. Strats. late United States Minister 
THE BROWNIES AROUND THE | {o.1tsy,,noearhy 7 unapunl valor, prrent 
WORLD. |= he character aud wort 










Hiiams. l2me, 27 pages, cloth, $1 25 

At book by Parmer Cox. with new | _ . 
Poe rn 1 het tures. Ware than ie) (ae % the ‘ 
en “ Books hav ee ae | DONALD AND DOROTHY. 
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144 pages, illuminated boards, $1.5 } 355 pages, cloth, $1.50 


Published by 
THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW SERIES OF DUMAS’ 
FAMOUS HISTORICAL 
ROMANCES. 


The ‘Napoleon Romances. 


By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Translated by KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORME- 
LEY. Translator of the new American 
Edition of Balzac’s Novels, etc. 


THE FIRST REPUBLIC; 
or, the Whites and the Blues. 2 vols. 


THE COMPANY OF JEHU. 2 vols. 


THE LAST VENDEE; 
or, the She-Wolves of Machecoul. 2 vols. 


Together, 6 vols., small 12mo, handsomely printed 
from new plates in large, clear type, and i)lus- 
trated with a series of 28 full-page plates in pho- 
—— and half-tone. Neatly bound in cloth, 
gilt tops (in a box), $7.50. 





A New Volume in Laura E. Richards’s Fa- 
mous ‘' Captain January” Series. 


MARIE, 


A companion to ‘‘ Melody’’ and “‘ Captain January.” 
By Lawra FE. Ricwarps. Square t6mo, cloth, 
daintily bound, with appropriate cover design, 
50 cents. 


NAPLES; 
The City of Parthenope, 


And its Environs. By CLARA ErskINE CLEMENT, au- 
thor of ‘‘A Handbook of Legendary and My- 
thological Art,’ ** The Queen of the Adriatic.” 
etc. Handsomely illustrated with twenty full- 
page Plates in photogravure from photographs 
of historic scenes in and around Naples. Small 
8vo, handsomely bound in extra cloth, with ap- 
propriate cover —- gilt top, slip cover, in a 
neat cloth case, $3.00. 

A companion book to the popular ** Queen of the 
Adriatic,’* by the same author, who has written a se- 
ries of bright and picturesque chapters on one of the 
mos beautiful cities of the Italian coast—a city 
whose history is replete with dramatic interest, 
and closely associated with events that have shaped 
the course of European history. Mechanically the 
book fully equals its handsome predecessors in the 
same series. 


The Choicest Art Gift Book of the Year. 
BASCHET’S NEW 


SALON OF 1894. 


THE ORIGINAL ‘‘PARIS SALON”? for 1894—The 
original French edition of the grandest art an- 
nual of the age—will be received from Paris 
early in October . 

It will be the FIFTEENTH VOLUME in a famous 
series, issued in annual succession by Ludovic 
Baschet of Paris since 1880, and the only ‘* Salon” 
annual having the right to produce on its cover 
the Golden Palette with five colo s, the distine- 
tive mark created for the original * Salon” of 1880, 

It will contain one hundred magnificent photogra- 
vure IMustrations of the choicest paintings and 
statuary exhibited this season at either the 
Champs- Elysees or the Champ de Mars, the two 
rival salons of Paris. including the medal of 
honor painting artistically reproduced in col- 
ors Thetext (in Fre ch) by an eminent French 
Art Critic 

A handsome Imperial 8vo volume. bound in red 

silk cloth, with ‘‘ palette’’ desiga in 
gold and colors. 
Vellum Paper Edition (limited to 400 copies), $10.00 
Holland Paper Edition 
(limited to 100 copies, numbered), $12.00 


CH” We have recently purchased the entire re- 
mainder of the editions of the back volumes 
Jrom the commencement, and can sup- 
ply them on favorable terms. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers 


BOSTON, MASS. 








FOURTH THOUSAND. 


THE EBB-TIDE, 


A TRIO AND QUARTETTE, 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON and LLOYD 
OSBOURNE. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

LonpoN Times: “ This is a novel of sensation. But 
the episodes and incidents, although thrilling enough, 
are consistently subordinated to sensationa'ism of 
character. . . There is just enough of the coral- 
reef and the palm groves, of cerulean sky and pellucid 
water, to indicate rather than to present local coloring, 
Yet when he dashes in a sketch, it is done to perfection. 

. . Wesee the scene vividly unrolled before us.” 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY: “‘ The reader is constantly struck 
with the writer’s design, we think, in the contrast be- 
tween the vileness of the three principal characters, 
men of diverse temperament and history, and the 
lovely surroundings in which they work out their evil 
destinies. - The style remains, however, a de- 
lightful thing; there is still the absolute clearness in 
seeing all with which the author deals, and there is 
happy selection, both of which qualities, it seems to 
us, more than any balancing of phrase and curiousness 
in epithet, give to his books a wonderful and an Eng- 
lish charm, - To him (Lloyd Osbourne) may possi- 
bly be ascribed the correctness of the American local 
color and the lack of grotesqueness in the use of Ame- 
rican slang.”’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW: “There are few pages—there is, 
certainly, not one incident of the narrative—whicn do 
not clearly reveal the creative genius and literary 
craftsmansbip of Mr. Stevenson. The book is, in short, 
intensely Stevensonian. In force of delinea- 
tion, in sublety of revelation—both of character and 
of the motive-springs of action—and in piquancy of 
dialogue, the book is as characteristic of Mr. Steven- 
son’s art as any that he has set hisname to. . . . No 
one, we think, who takes up THE EBB-TIDE will put it 
away until the last page is reached, soirresistible is the 
charm of the vividand picturesque narrative.” 


READY SHORTLY. 


IN RUSSET AND SILVER. 


POEMS. 
By EDMUND GOSSE. 
Printed at the University Press on English laid paper. 
16mo. $1.25 net. 
Also 75 copies on large paper, numbered from 1 to 10 
(Japanese vellum) at $6.00, and 11 to 75 (English hand 
made) at $3.50. 





FUS T REA DY. 
Arthur O’Shaughnessy. 


HIS LIFE AND HIS WORK, WITH SELECTIONS FROM 
HIS POEMS, BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
With a portrait from a drawing by August F. Jaccaci. 
Printe* at the De Vinne Press on English laid paper. 
450 copies. 18mo. Price, $1.25. 

Also 60 numbered copies on Holland hand-made pa- 
per (only 50 being for sale), at $3.50. 


NEW EDITION. 
PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE 
TALES OF THE FAR NORTH. 

By GILBERT PARKER. 

818 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 

SECOND EDITION. 

A JUNE ROMANCE. 


By NORMAN GALE. 
With title page and tale-piece by Basil Johnson. 
Cloth, $1.00. 





16m, 





Published by 


STONE & KIMBALL, 


The Caxton Building, Chicago. 








A serdlchy ben may balk a thought 
or spoil a paSe. Tadella AlloyedZink 
Pens write readily and steadily» 











ST Fonnion ih Vadsdlo, 
WN 23S CXS 12S BOKES. SAMPLE CARDS 15 STYLES 
\G CTS, AL YOUR STATIONERS ORGY MAIL POST PAID, 
TADELLA PEN Co 74 Sth Av. NEW YORK 
Goul d’s Iageteene BOOK 
for Editors, General 
Scientists, Libraries, 
Illustrated Newspaper Offices, 
Pa Biologists, Chemists, 
Dictional y Physicians, Dentists, 
or Druggists, Lawyers. 
Medicine, Biology Demi Quarto, over 1600 pages, 
AND Half Morocco, . . Net, $10.00 
| Half Russia, Thumb 
Allied Sciences. | Index,..... '. Net, $12.00 
BB~ Samples of pages and illustrations free. 
P. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., 
1012 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
FOR WO/CIEN. 

Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latino, English, Teu- 
tonics, Komance guages, Mathematics, History, or 
Politics, Chemistry, and nar Full undergraduate 
and graduate Coursesin these departments and in Phi- 
losophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan- 
guagea, For Program or Graduate Pamphlet, address 
Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 

THE WORKS OF EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 
Contain the principles of a practical religion, the ap- 
plication of which to the affairs of life would solve 
many of the difficult problems of the day. Send fora 
Catalogue. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS NEW-CHURCH UNION, 
16 Arlington Street, Boston. 
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IS NOT LOST IN THE TUB. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CIN'T! 





